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daughter. 
Can you conceive, reader, a mother’s love for 
her only child—being a passion deep, intense, ab- 


Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted sorbing, yet selfish, jealous, and exacting? This 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- | was the ‘affection, if it deserved the name, that 


tion, twenty-five cents. 


Hortense Armstrong cherished for her daughter. 


All communications to the Eva, whether 00 | She had been jealous of the child’s affection for 
business of the paper or for publication, should | her own father, jealous of her attachment to her 


be addressed to G. Battey, Washington, D. C. 


mulatto nurse, though the state the lady habitu- 
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—— | ueation herself; the whole bent of this education 


ally kept continually left the gentle little child in 
charge of her attendants. But after the death of 
her father, and after the entrance of Louise upon 
her fifth year, the mother took her more particu- 
larly under her own charge—conducting her ed- 


WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 26, 1849. | was to one object—the entire subjugation of the 
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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 





BY MRS, EMMA D. FE. SOUTHWORTH. 





Vv. 
MONT CRYSTAL. 
“ Crowning a gradyal hill the mansion swells 
In ancient English grandeur; turrets, spires, 
And windows elimbing high from base to roof, 


. wi jant rows, pespeak its birth ”? 
ln wide and radia 5 pe WW. Mason. 


will of Louise to that of herself, to gain a life- 
long ascendency over the heart and mind of the 
child, and thereby the disposal of her destiny. 
Not only did she require from her daughter the 
implicit obedience claimed by and ceded to pa- 
rents by every law, human and divine, but she 
aspired to bring down the intellect and affections, 
the very mind and spirit of her child into abso- 
lute subjection to her will. Nota“ reasonable,” 
but an unquestioning submission she demanded. 
She would have wielded Louise at her will, as she 
would wield her own hand or foot. Much as she 
loved Lonise, after her own haugbty and conde- 
} ecending manner, it is not to be denied that she 
appeared to regard her child—her own child, as 


When one visits a country neighborhood for | .he called her—somewhat in the light of a chattel. 
the first time, with an intention of remaining | Was she not her own child? She was very proud 
few weeks, looking from the windows of the house | of her. Was not she heiress to Mont Crystal, a 


the first morning, after breakfast, one sees—there 


valuable appendage? In verity she was extreme- 
ly proud of her young daughter, as she was of her 


the square front of some splendid edifice rising in palace home, her splendid equipages, and her 
the distance—/ere the sharp roof of some humble | troop of menials. 


cottage sticking up through @ near thicket of 
trees —and indulges in indolent speculation or 
eager curiosity as to who lives in the palace or 


I said her education was directed all to this 
point—the subjection of her will to that of her 
mother—and, further, the utter annihilation of 
her mental and moral individuality and responsi- 


who toils in the cottage. Or, if one takes a walk | pility. Filial love, veneration, and obedience, in- 
up the turnpike, or a ramble through the forest, | culeated upon her mind as the highest religion— 
one looks continually on this side and on that, for | “ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 


new developments of scenery and events, with an 


may be long in the land that the Lord thy God 
hath given thee.” “The eye that mocketh at his 


almost childish love of adventure, and almost in-| father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ra- 
fintile curiosity. This propensity is one of the | vens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
evergreens of the heart, and does not wither or | eagles shall eat it.” These and similar texts of 


fade with advancing years. So, condescending 


Scripture were copied out and given to Louise to 
be committed to memory. This was the creed 


reader, if you have come, at my invitation, to pass impressed upon the docile mind of the infant. 
a few days at the Isie of Rays, it will only be a| Had its object been a righteous one, this, as far as 


portunity of witnessing the superstition, the self- 
immolating devotion of some sluves to their mas- 
ters and their master’s families—a consecration 
of self that is paralleled in ardor, and earnest- 
ness, only by a woman’s devotion to a tyrannical 
husband, or a Pagan’s devotion to his idol, and 
that is paralleled in disinterestedness by—nothing! 

It was beautiful to observe the solicitous fore- 
thought by which this excellent couple averted 
the annoyance of debts and duns from the old 
man’s door by a thousand little contrivances and 
economies, and by appropriating silently their 
own little earnings of the odd hours of their own 
time. “Old maste:’s” tranquillity and respecta- 
bility was the one thing needful to their happi- 
ness, and next in importance to this Miss Susie’s 
interests took rank. Much contrivance it requir- 
ed to confer upon Miss Susie the appearance and 
throw around her the prestige of little ladyhood— 
in a word, to dress her neatly and to send her 
to school. This was the way in which it was 
done, and this was the manner in which the hap- 
py illusion of moderate competency was thrown 
around the old man. After passing his seventy- 
fifth year, old Major Somerville was more inclin- 
ed to doze in his arm-chair than to look into his 
accounts. His narrow income was derived from 
the sale of his small yearly crop, the proceeds of 
which was locked up in his bureau, divided into 
twelve equal portions, and given oat once a month 
to George, who, in his character of steward, con- 
ducted the financial affairs of the household. 
Now, this sum was not much over half what was 
required for the monthly support of the family ; 
and the alternative was to contract debt or to 
raise money. All slaves have certain hours in the 
twenty-four, called their own time, in which they 
may sleep, eat, or work, within the limits of cer- 
tain time and space. These hours a few have 
been known to turn to so good account as to make 
money enough to purchase their freedom. This 
good couple devoted a portion of these hours to 
hard work—the manufacture of baskets, straw 
hats, mats, &c., all formed of coarse grass gath- 
ered in a distant marsh, brought home, and dried, 
cut, and twisted, and made up into various arti- 
cles of domestic utility, which were afterwards 
sold in the neighboring villages. And, listen! the 
proceeds of these sales, that might have been put 
by to accumulate, for the purchase of their own 
freedom at some future day, were devoted—one 
half to the support of their “old master” and 
“ Miss Susie,” and the other half saved to buy 
the liberty of their only child, a little daughter, 
near the age of Miss Susie, whose little maid she 








were familiar, enough, to her mind, causing no | shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 


surprise, 


whom such service or labor may be due,’ is whol- 


But it was history that brought out all the | ly disregarded, and several of the States have 
finest points in little Annie’s heart—tha! roused | passed laws virtually nullifying it- The slave- 


all the enthusiasm of her genius. 


holder can no longer look to the Constitution as 


One evening, when they had been to school | the charter of his rights; his slave is abducted, or 
about two years, as they were returning home, | feloniously stolen, and carried to a non-slavehold- 
Annie walked silently, solemnly, with her hands | ing State; he pursues it with the consciousness of 


clasped upon her bosom, and her eyes ct down, 


an honest man, holds up the evidence of his title 


in the involuntary and unconscious attitude of | in one hand, and the Constitution in the other ; 


rayer. 


he pleads for justice and his constitutional right; 


“What is the matter, Annie?” inquired Miss | the judge that tries his case, sworn to support the 


Susie. 


Constitution of the United States—but that judge, 


“ Sir William Wallace! oh, Sir Willim Wal- | with the smile of the hypocrite and the curse of 


lace!” and then she suddenly burst intc tears. 


perjury in his throat, solemnly adjudges that 


She alluded to a chapter in the history of Eng- | property cannot exist in the slave, and the owner 
land, comprising the reign of Edward I,that she | is insultingly turned from the bar of justice amidst 


had heard read in school that afternoon. 


the derision and scofiing of the multitude, and 


“So great, so good, so glorious, and todie such | your Constitution lies prostrate under the iron 


a death !” 
“But, Annie, it was a long time ago ; ind now 


heel of a corrupt judiciary. 
“This is an epitome of the wrougs perpetrated 


he is a prince in glory, crowned with stars. You | upon us. Is it true or false? Have not several 


must not cry about him.” 


of the Northern States passed laws prohibiting 


“Ah, but it reads as though it had just hap- | our citizens from reclaiming their fugitive slaves? 


pened!” 


Have they not, time and again, refused to deliver 


“Ah, but you see it has not, and could not, just | on the demand of the Executive authority of the 
happen ; people do not do such things now a-days, | Southern States fugitives from justice charged 
particularly in our country, our free country, you | with negro stealing? These are stubborn facts 


know.” : 
“Yes, I know; but still, Miss Susie ”—— 
“Well?” 


that should come home toall. Robbed of your 
slave property, without the power of redress, op- 
posed by brute force in asserting your rights, 


“Will you teach me to read now? I did not | your criminal laws violated, your sovereignty out- 
care to learn before, but now I wish to learn, so | raged, your peace and quiet disturbed, your good 
that I can read more about Sir Wiliam Wallace. | name defamed, and, lastly, you are told, by way 


I kneel down and worship him.” 


of giving point and anguish to the feeling of 


“Yes, indeed, I will be very ylad to teach | wrongs already inflicted, that you are not to par- 
you ; and you will read of many like Sir William | ticipate, on equal terms, with the other States of 
Wallace; but you must not grieve for them—they | the Union, in the common property of all. 


are archangels now.” 


“Ts it, Representatives, for this that our fathers 


A seed of knowledge had fallen on good ground, | struggled in deadly conflict? Was it for such an 
and was producing fruit. A spark of fire had | Union as this that the sages and patriots, many of 
dropped into an ardent heart, kindling the soul of | whom breasted the storm of the Revolution, form- 


a poor slave child into enthusiasm and power. 


ed the constitutional compact ? Was it designed 


Can I portray, justly, the gradations by which | that the States should not have the power of de- 
this child’s intellect ascended? Can | presume to | ciding, each for itself, what should or should not 
describe the slow, beautiful, and sublime unfold-| be property? Or was it intended that any party 
ing of her high son}, as she advaneed towards | or faction in this country, whether Free Soil, or 


womanhood ? 


No, I will not even attempt it, but | known by any other name, might violate the most 


leave to the progress of our story to reveal the | vital provision of the Constitution, so far as the 
strange anomaly of a poor slave girl, blessed (or | South is concerned, with impunity? Feeling, as 


cursed ?) with lofty intellect, profound affection, 
and high aspirations. 


[To BE CoNTINVED. | 
A Soe ge 


For the Nationa) Era. 


I do, the incalculable value of the Union, in that 
purity of equality handed down tous by the great 
apostles of liberty that formed it; entertaining 
with ardor and sincerity a feeling of horror at all 
attempts by one section of the Union to violate the 


ity is ridiculous. Some of them are a little less 
reserved, and not only claim leadership for South 
Carolina, but advise that the Convention embody 
Southern Principles by nominating John C. Cal- 
houn for the Presidency. The Charleston Mer- 
cury protests strongly against this, as compromis- 
ing the character of such a Co: vention in the es- 
timation of the Public. But, we submit a few 
articles on the subject. 





From the South Carolinian. 
SOUTHERN CONVENTION—MR. CALHOUN. 
Gentiemen : In your paper of Friday morning 

there is a proposition for a Southern Convention, 
subject to Mr. Calhoun’s approval. But, a3 you 
very correctly state, his assent to that proceeding 
is already implied in the Southern Address. The 
propriety of that measure is universally acqui- 
esced in; but what the Convention should do, 
when assembled, has not been the subject of defi- 
nite suggestion. The public mind on this mat- 
ter is vagueand unformed. Now, would it not be 
well, Messrs. Editors, that some discussion on the 
points tobe agitated there should be previously 
had before the people, that the views and wishes 
of the State might be formed and understood ? 

My own belief is, that the true way to carry 
out public opinior, in Democratic institutions, is 
to embody it in man ; or, so to speak, to personify 
it, as was formerly done in the case of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, under whose name, as a flag, the Republi- 
can party fought for many years, and finally con- 
quered. 

By not pursuing this course, the South has in- 
curred the odium of contesting for abstract prin- 
ciples, incapable of application, when, in fact, it 
is from the want of political courage that we have 
shrunk from asserting our principles and pur- 
poses, by putting forward and insisting upon men 
to represent them. The great exponent in this 
country of political sentiment is the candidate for 
the Presidency. On this point we have not suffi- 
ciently insisted. We have been lukewarm and 
unstable, permitting ourselves to be easily set 
aside, as if we were not zealous either for our men 
or our principles. The time has come when we 
should adopt a more strenuous policy—we should 
nominate a candidate for the Presidency, and in- 
sist upon him. : 

We have a man identified with us in every re 
spect, whose talents and virtue all acknowledge 
and admire—whose public services have surpass- 
ed those of all men since Washington ; thoroughly 


WHOLE NO. 152. 


degrees, our first choice for the Presidency; that 
in him we honor intellectual, moral, and person- 
al qualities, a maturity of experience and of fame, 
such as would confer upon the office more of dis- 
tinction than they could receive from it. If for no 
other reason, because we revere his patriotism and 
his genius, we cannot approve that his name 
should be made the blight of this growing pros- 
pect of Southern union, and, under the appearance 
of forcing honor upon him, that his very virtues, 
and the reverence they have secured him, should 
be converted into waters of bitterness, the source 
of contention, and hopeless defeat to his country. 
The Presidency is far off, and under no circum- 
stances is it wise to precipitate the discussion of 
it. But to load the Southern Convention with its 
passions and divisions, is to doom it to ignominious 
failure. 

z’p The Lynchburg (Va) Virginian, from which 
we copy the following article, anticipates that 
New Mexico will present herself for admission 


into the Union, without any restriction as to sla- 


very. 
NEW MEXICO. 


Our readers are aware that preliminary meas- 
ureé vere tuken, last summer, by the people of 
Californis, for the organization of a State Gov- 
ernment, and that delegates to a Convention, for 
the purpose of forming a State Constitution, were 
elected, under a proclamation of the Governor of 
the Territory, Genera) Riley, who were to assem- 
ble on the ist September. It is highly probable 
that the Constitution adopted by this body is, at 
this moment, on its way to Washington, to be laid 
before Congress, with a view to the admission of 
the new State into the Union by a» act of the 
National Legislature. Many who hailed this 
proceeding with satisfaction, as settling, by the 
action of those most interested, a difficult and ex- 
citing question, looked with apprehension towards 
New Mexico. It seems that the sister Territory 
is following in the footsteps of California, and 
quietly, but effectually, taking measures for con- 
voking an assembly of delegates, with a view to 
the formation of a State Constitution, in order to 
be admitted into the Union. After the example 
of General Riley, the military commandant of the 
department or district issued a prolamation, des- 
ignating atime and place for the election of dele- 
gates. The elections have been held, and wehave 
partial returns. Doubtless, a Constitution has 
already been formed, submitted to and adopted by 
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: due courtesy to point out to you some of the most | it sa would — been very Ben pa was. Never was a more affectionate or consider- 

i i thing is certainly more reasonable and proper | ate little mistress than Miss Susie, and never was 
tant seats of the neighborhood, preparatory | 2° : ‘ c , p ate li \ 7) 

pg wc cing you to pnd of the eH ps0 tl than the exaction of this obedience from children | g more devoted little maid than Anni e; yet never 


é ngs: to the parents God has placed as Providences over | for 2 moment were their relative positions forgot- 
ble neighbors. And first in point of wealth and them; and nothing is more beautiful than the | ten by either, although with the feudal, the pa- 


rights of another; and cherishing the spirit of | connected with the great triumphant Democratic 
liberty and equality, actual and positive in Gov- | party, and enjoying its utmost confidence. Such 
ernment above and far beyond unequal laws and | a man we have in Joun C. Catnoun; and, by 
injurious oppression, I may be permitted here to | electing him President, we should at one blow 
reaffirm the sentiments with which I went before | succeed. 


THE PRISONER OF GISORS.* 


BY WILLIAM SYDNEY THAYER. 


the people, which will be laid before Congress the 
approaching session. There are no elementary 
principles to be settled. The American people 
understand so well the whole subject of self-gov- 
ernment, that, on an emergency, a week would 








In the high tower of old Gigors, 





family is Mont Crystal, the residence of Mrs. Dr. graceful yielding of this affectionate and reveren- | triarchal usage of old Virginian families, where 
Armstrong. You will please to recollect the ele- tial submission. But in this case the object was 
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gant edifice of white granite, half embosomed in 
trees, “crowning” the summit of a hill on the 
bank of the river, visible from the front windows 
of the Island Lodge. This“ palace” had for gen- 
erations past been the residence of the Armstrongs 
of Mont Crystal, as their estate was called. This 
immense estate comprised many thousand acres, 
and was second in importance only to the cele- 
brated Island Estate, whose southern boundaries 
it met. Please, dear reader, note these facts, for 1 
am telling you a true story, some points of which 
I wish to fix upon your memory with almost legal 
precision and distinctness. The Island Estate 


not righteous, and reason and religion were per- 
verted and inverted, and texts of Scripture gar- 
bled, to attain an ascendency over the child’s 
mind, for any purpose of good or evil that might 
seem good in the eyes of the not over-scrupulous 
mother. By nature and temperament, Louise was 
gentle and impressible. What wonder, that, in 
her mother’s hands, she should have seemed like 
clay in the hands of the potter—that she should 
have become moulded exactly to her will. Noris 
it any wonder that, while fearing her awful 
mother so much, Louise should have loved her with 
a devotion amounting to superstitious idolatry ; 
for it is ever thus, that most austere and severe 
parents have the most gentleand affectionate chil- 
dren, even as harshest, sternest husbands have 


was the great property of the whole Valley of the most tender and submissive wives; as if some 


Virginia. ‘The Mont Crystal was the very 
next in point of importance. Their boundary 
lines met—the Island Estate lying on the Island, 
and north of it—the Mont Crystal property south 
from the banks of the river, that formed the di- 
vision line. The sole heir of the Island Estate 
was Louis Stuart-Gordon, an only son, born on 


gentle natures were created for the amelioration 
of the harsher, and formed so as to draw from 
theirself-devotion their largest happiness. 

When Louise Armstrong was about twelve 
years of age, a governess was engaged to finish 
her education—that is, to instruct her in the 
modern languages, music, drawing, embroidery, 
&c., Mrs. Armstrong haughtily objecting to the 
“mixed” society of boarding-schools on the one 


the 22d of February, 18—. The sole heiress of | hand, and feeling a great disinclination to lose 


the Mont Crystal Estate was Louise Hector 
Armstrong, the only daughter of the late Dr. 
Hector Armetrong and Hortense Blackistone, his 
wife, and born also on the 22d of February, two 
years later. Louis Stuart-Gordon heired his es- 
tate in right of his mother—Louise Hector Arm- 
strong in right of her father. The family on the 
Isle consisted of a father and son—the family at 
Mont Crystal of a mother and daughter, with the 
governess of the latter. 


Mrs. Armstrong was about forty-five years of 


the company or cedeover the control of her daugh- 
ter on the other. Governesses were not so plen 
ty twenty years ago as at present, or she would 
never have been driven to the necessity of em- 
ploying a “ wild Irish girl” to cultivate the mind 
and perfect the manners of her only child, the 
beauty and the heiress. The governess, Miss 
O’Reilley, as the haughty lady of Mont Crystal 
addressed her—Britannia O’Reilley, as she wrote 
herself—Brighty, as, for her bright beauty and 
brilliant wit and humor, her intimate friends 
christened her, was a Washington girl of Hiber- 
nian parentage; she was about twenty-five years 
of age at the time our story gpens, of medium 





age. She was a woman of majestic presence— height, moderately full figure, black eyes and 
very tall, very full formed—with the erect car- hair, and dark complexion, features irregular, 


riage, stately step, and assured manner that ex- 
pressed conscious power, indomitable will, and 
accustomed sway. Her features were strongly 


forehead broad and full, eyebrows slender and 
black, arched towards the nose and elevated to- 
wards the temples, bright, piercing eyes, n-z re- 
troussé, and lips full, crimson, and quivering, 


marked—her forchead square and broad; her | formed the tout ensemble of a countenance irresist- 


nose a high aquiline; her chin and cheeks full 
and round; her lips firmly set; her complexion 
opaque white; her eyes were dark grey—bright, 
cold, and hard as ice; her eyebrows were square, 


ibly charming in its sparkling piquancy. 

Such was the parlor circle of the family of Mont 
Crystal. Let me introduce you to another home- 
stead and family, destined to figure largely in this 
drama of real life. 


the children of the slave mingle freely with the 
children of the master—these two little girls 
were always together. But, on Miss Susie’s part, 
there was that hereditary pride of family, the 
natural pride of place. She was born with it; it 
was in her blood; it was in her bones. It had 
been nursed—gently nursed, however—from ear- 
liest babyhood by all the family, and by every 
circumstance around her. It was a large, gener- 
ous, noble pride—a quiet, gentle pride, however— 
and only manifested itself in a tender, protective 
consideration for those she supposed beneath her. 
This was external pride, if one may call it so, or 
the pride produced and fostered by external cir- 
cumstances: but deep in Susan’s bosom reposed a 
profounder pride—the pride of a great and essen- 
tially good nature, left untrammeled by restraint, 
as unwarped by prejudice— unfettered by at- 
tempts at either. Miss Susie was growing up, 
free, strong, and independent, in a soil of genial 
affection and respect. Perhaps this sort of rear- 
ing would not have suited every child as wellasit 
did Susan’s fine, deep-toned nature; at all events, 
it harmonized beautifully with her. And,on An- 
nie’s part, her love for her little mistress was her 
religion. She had been taught by her parents, 
with their simple faith in received opinions, to 
look up to Miss Susie as to a little queen, a little 
demi-goddess, a little white angel—in a word, 
whom—whom it was piety to worship; and An- 
nie thought her thoughts, and dreamed her 
dreams, and prayed her prayers, and saw her 
visions, through Miss Susié accordingly. But 
when it was necessary to send Miss Susie to 
school, because she was white, and a young lady, 
and Miss Somerville—oh ! then there were heart- 
breaking times for Annie—not because George 
and his wife had to take away another quarter of 
their earnings—being the half of Annie’s freedom 
money—for Annie was too young to know any- 
thing about that, and far too disinterested to care ; 
but because for six hours a day she should be 
separated from her little patron saint—the little 
Virgin of her loving worship—Miss Susie! 
Couldn’t she go with Miss Susie, and carry her 
basket of dinner and her atlas?—for of course 
the young lady would not carry her own bas- 
ket and atlas—of course not; but then Miss 
Susie was to ride the rough-coated pony over 
the rocks, and George was to lead it and car- 
ry her things. Annie slept in Miss Somer- 
ville’s chamber, on a pallet by her bed. Annie 
cried all Sunday night, because her little mistress 
was going to school Monday morning. Miss 


Fettered, forlorn, and passionless, 
A prisoner lived, whose features wore 
The fearful calm of long distress. 


In his damp dungeon many ayear, 
Tn close and pulseless unionblent, 
Silence and Night their influedce drear 
Had through his stricken being sent. 


The dolorous clank of chains alone 
Did on the awful stillness fall, 

One shivering flake of light was hlown 
Upon the cold and weeping wall. 


And on that wavering speck of light 
His eyes had fixed their ghastly stare, 
Till from his soul a vision bright 
Rolled back the dimness of Despair. 


As some fair city, from the sea 
Uprising, glads the wizard’s gaze, 
The Past from deeps of Memory 
Gleamed through the sunset-tinted haze. 


All Youth’s delights awoke again, 
Its joyous dreams and ecstasies, 

And the sad Present’s barren plain 
Blossomed with happy memories. 


Dark cypresses, that on the road 
Of Life did mournful shadows fling, 
Now in the ruddy sunlight glowed, 
Made vocal with all birds that sing. 


Before his vine-wreathed cot he waltrs, 
His children sport beneath the trees— 

In the golden hearts of the hollyhocks 
He hears the hum of the feasting bees. 


His wife with meek and careful eye 
Sings at her wheel beside the door, 

Gentle as Summer's brooding sky 
To the dear flowers it watches o’er. 


And wider still his dream unfolds, 
Unchecked by bars of time or space ; 

Love fills his heart, that Love which holds 
All creatures in its warm embrace. 


His hands, forgetting manacle, 
With rusted nail devoutly wrought, 
Hallowing the drear wall of his cell 
By the rude image of his thought. 


There, haloed in the clear sunshine, 
Smiled the Redeemer crucified, 

And gazing on that face benign, 
The rapt and pious artist died. 


Prisoner, not vain thy toil sublime— 
Thy quiet victory over Ill; 


the people of the State in the late election, as con- 
taining my opinion that further aggression is not 
to be endured, and if attempted by the Federal 
Government, must be repelled—all amicable 
means being first exhausted — by all the power, 
moral and physical, at the command of the State. 

“With the confident belief that the opinions 
here expressed accord strictly with those of the 
great body of our constituents, I feel it my duty 
to ask of you the passage of an act investing the 
Executive with the authority to convoke a Con- 
vention of the people of the State, to take into 
consideration the measures proper for their safe- 
ty and preservation, in the event of the passage of 
the Wilmot Proviso, or other kindred measure, 
by the Congress of the United States.” 








RESPONSE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Whig members of the Legislature, in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation in leading Whig 
presses in Georgia, quoted by us a few weeks 
sinee, seem disposed to respond cordially to the 
suggestion of the DemocraticGovernor. We copy 
from the Charleston Mercury. 

Weare indebted to the Savannah Republican 
for a copy of the resolutions quoted below, which 
were introduced into the House of Represent- 
atives on Tuesday, and made the special order 
for next Thursday. The Savannah Georgian 
remarks concerning their introduction by Mr. 
Gartrell,a Whig: 

“Coming, as the resolutions do, from the dis- 
trict represented by the Hon. Mr. Toombs, they 
present evidence, gratifying evidence, that the 
labors of Mr. Smythe. of the Augusta Republic, 
are beginnig to ¢e//. They furnish testimony to 
the fact, that the Whigs of Georgia are disposed 
no longer to depend upon the Executive Veto, 
and are in future to look to the people—to the 
action of a united people—for the prevention of 
wrong, and the redress of wrong.” 

A single exception has heen taken to the res- 
olutions by the Georgian—that they include Ore- 
gon. We trust, however, that this will not in- 
terfere with the harmonious action of the Legisla- 
ture. The declaration, as it stands, will only be 
considered as affirming the want of constitutional 
power in Congress to enact a provision like that 
which was attached to the Oregon bill; and we 
do not believe that any portion of the Southern 
Democrats will admit such power. We do not 
see that any evil can come of adobting the resolu- 
tions as they stand. We join with the Georgian 





What is wanted for this is vigor and persever- 
ance. I therefore propose that the Southern Con- 
vention should nominate Mr. Calhoun, with a 
pledge to sustain him through all opposition, un- 
til the other States, foregoing their factious oppo- 
sition, and recognising our inalienable rights, 
shall concur in his election. 7 





From the Columbia South Carolinian. 
SOUTHERN ACTION, 

Intimately associated with every movement in 
relation to Southern rights is the name of Mr. 
Calhoun. There is much truth and force in some 
of the remarks of our correspondent in another 
column ; for, as far as our observation has extend- 
ed, the South, in her political history, has been 
content with the shadow, and permitted the sub- 
stance to be enjoyed by others. 

We are much pleased with the idea of the em- 
bodiment of our principles; if we have rights 
under the Constitution, why not unite and place 
before the people, as the exponent of the one and 
the advocate of the other, a candidate for the 
Presidency? Party connections and the indispo- 
sition of the people of the South to narrow down 
to sectional issues general principles of national 
policy, have hitherto prevented them from adopt- 
ing this course. The love of the Union—a holy 
and sacred sentiment instilled into the heart and 
mind of every American youth—has surmounted 
and-keptidown any feeling of resentment towards 
those of their fellow-citizens who have. not hesi- 


suffice, anywhere, to frame the organic law; es- 
pecially as, in the event of its being found not 
adapted to the wants of the people, amendment 
could easily be effected. From nothing that we 
have seen in the proceedings of primary assemblies 
of the people, or in the public documents put forth, 
does it appear that the question of slavery has 
been alluded to in any shape. The Convention 
met, or will meet, untrammeled upon the subject; 
free to adopt, guided by public sentiment, such 
policy as may be thought most expedient; and we 
suspect there exists a much stronger pro-slavery 
feeling in New Mexico than in California. 

So far, then, the two vast provinces acquired 
under the Mexican treaty stand upon the same 
platform. They will both, without doubt, dispens- 
ing with the probationary Territorial organization, 
present themselves, equipped with Constitutions, 
at the bar of Congress, and demand admission into 
the Union as sovereign States. There is no pre- 
cedent, we believe, for such a course, but we see 
nothing in it repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States; and, as the acquisition of the coun- 
try was anomalous, we think Congress will not 
stickle as to forms. But, viewed in relation to 
what we have ever considered the absurd claims 
of Texas, the admission of New Mexico is invest- 
ed with serious difficulty. Texas, it is well known, 
has always claimed, as her western boundary, the 
Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source. It is 
equally well known that Mr. Polk and his party 
generally maintained the justice of this claim. 





tated to commit aggression after aggression upon 
the rights which that Union conferred. Ay, 
slandered as have been the people of the South, 
it has been their love of the Union which has 
nourished into life the disturbers of its peace, 
and the only enemies of its stability and perpet- 
uation. 

But if endurance has been a virtue hitherto— 
if fidelity to the Confederacy and its glorious 
Constitution has actuated and governed our peo- 
ple throughout a series of injuries and wrongs— 
the time has fully arrived when a mere declara- 
tion of these aggressions will not suffice. The 
proposed Convention of the South, if held, should 
do more than merely to give us a repetition of a 
gloomy recital. The members of that Conven- 
tion will not meet as politicians, but republicans; 
men whose primary ohject would be to adopt meas- 
ures for the strengthening of the pillars of the 
Union, and to place the Southern States in their 
true position before the people of the country. It 
is idle to dissemble longer ; the Union cannot be 


Texas, since the Mexican treaty, has gone through 
the forms of legislation to extend her jurisdiction 
over the northern part of New Mexico, embracing 
Santa Fe, which had been, early in the war, cap- 
tured by General Kearny, and treated as a con- 
quered country, and is now governed in a some- 
what military manner. She went so far as to ap- 
point a judge, who repaired to Santa Fe, but has 
never been permitted to exercise his functions. 
Considered as a part of the State of Texas, the 
greater portion of New Mexico would be, under 
the act of annexation, slaveholding territory. Ly- 
ing south of the southern boundary of Missouri, 
slavery would be admitted also by the compromise 
act. In this aspect of tle case, it cannot be doubt- 
ed that Texas will resent vehemently what she 
will style her dismemberment, and that many 
Southern members will oppose the admission of 
New Mexico into the Union; on the ground that 
the Territory has already been admitted as part 
of an existing State. The question resolves itself 
into one of disputed boundary, and, as such, we 


Haya see : : think will be referred to, and decided by, the 
heavy, and black; her hair was glossy, jet black, VI Susie would not sleep while she heard Annie’s For through my heart in coming time in giving to them “our hearty concurrence.” ae Phage, pee RO —— Supreme Court, as was the recent controversy 
and braided in large, heavy braids down her THE CRAGS. anid oa yee bye erg hoe: The lesson of thy life shall thrill. Whereas the people of the non-slaveholding | have convulsed it for years past. 4 between Missouri and Iowa. Texas may bluster, 

eo] ? ? 


round, full, elastic cheeks, and plaited in a thick 
plait, wound around the back of her head, and 
confined by acomb. She usually wore a black 
satin dress, and, as was customary at that day, a 
light and elegant turban. The whole expression 
of her countenance, tone, and manner, was high 


and noble, but it was the nobility of pride, not of 


“ That dear old home! 


Something of old ancestral pride it keeps, 


Though fallen from its early power and vastness! 


The sunlight seems to thy eyes brighter there 
Than wheresoever else.”’— Fanny Kemble. 


Remember the position of the Isle of Rays, the 


sunny centre of our neighborhood and story. Re- 
member that the Isle was divided through the 
middle by a sparkling creek, and that the south- 


goodness. Sprung from one of the haughtiest | ern division of the Isle before and beneath the 


families in Virginia, and claiming descent from 


front of the house was cleared up and laid off 


one of the most ancient and noblest houses in the in beautiful terraces, conservatories, parterres, 


north of England, Hortense Louise Blackistone 
had in very haughtiness remained unmarried un- 
til she had nearly reached her thirtieth year. 
Her proud, cold heart untouched while her splen- 
did style of beauty had drawn around her crowds 
of admirers, her hand reserved for the highest 
and haughtiest aspirant, was at last bestowed 
upon Dr. Hector Armstrong, a young practitioner 
of medicine, for years a suitor to the “proud 
ladye,” but who might have sued in vain, had not 


groves, fountains, serpentine walks, &c., and that 
fronting this greatly ornamented southern divis- 
ion, across the river, lay the immense estate, and, 
surmounting a hill, stood the splendid mansion of 
Mont Crystal. Very well—now turn to the 
northern division of the Isle—the division lying 
back of the house, and still left in all the wild and 
luxuriant beauty of nature. It was thickly wood- 
ed, full of rocks, and intersected by several nar- 
row paths—one of which conducted to a flight of 
rough stone steps, cut in the side of the rocks, 
that led to the clean, sandy beach, where a boat 
was always moored for the convenience of commu- 


the death of his elder brother left him sole heir | nication with the northern shore of the river. 
to the great Mont Crystal property; and so Miss | This northern bank of the river was very differ- 


Blackistone became Mrs. Armstrong, and Dr. 


ent from the beautifully fertile southern shore, 


Armstrong bore his bride away to the “ gulsca” the seat of the Mont Crystal estate. This north- 


as it was called in the neighborhood. This was 


ern bank was wild, rocky, and picturesque beyond 
description, and, a little further up and back 


about two years from the time that Margaret | from the river, even sublime and terrific. This 
Stuart-Gordon was given in marriage to Captain locality also comprised an estate that joined 
Henry Cartright, afterward General Stuart. the Island Estate at its northwestern boundary. 


Gordon. Never was a greater misnomer than 
that of Dr. Hector Armstrong—for he never was | Somervilles, an old and h 


It was called the Crags, and formed the remnant, 
the wreck of a vast property once owned by the 
atghty Virginia family, 


Miss Susie. But, at the sound of her voice, An- 
nie only wept the more, bursting from a low sob 
into a loud wail, a perfect roar of lamentations. 
Schoolmasters, she said, were ugly and horrid— 
were perfect bugaboos with big ferules—were 
ogres—were giants—were ghouls and gnomes— 
just such as Miss Susie heard about in the ghost 
stories. Susan stepped out of bed, and, sitting 
down by her side, tried to soothe her—in vain ! 
Every manifestation of kindness from Miss Susie 
added fuel to flames, or, to say something new, 
water to the cataract of her grief. At last Miss 
Susie recollected that she herself, she also, had a 
will and an inclination of her own in this affair, 
and she felt that very certainly her inclination 
sat in favor of taking Annie to school. So Miss 
Susie very quickly and very peremptorily deci- 
ded. She bade Annie hush crying, and say her 
prayers, and go to sleep, for that she should go 
to school with her the next day. Yes, she should 
go and carry her basket; the weather was warm, 
and she could play out doors under the shade of 
the trees, while she herself was studying in the 
school-room ; and when it blew up cold, or come 
on to rain, she should come in and sit on a low 
stool by h+r desk; and, as for the schoolmaster, 
of course he would consent to the plan, for, was 
she not Miss Somerville, grand-daughter of Major 
Somerville of The Crags, and would he think of 
denying her? No! 

The little queen had no idea that she was of a 
whit less importance anywhere else than she was 
within the confines of her own domain. Early in 
the morning she proposed her plan, declaring 
that she preferred to malk to school, with only 
Anzic to carry her satchel. After some consulta- 


On the gray Future’s clouded waste 
The cheering hues of Dawn shall glow, 
And on the bleak walls of the Past 
The sculptured forms of Beauty grow. 


Cambridge, November, 1849. 





*Gisors is a small town in Normandy, containing a very 


States have commenced and are apparently .per- 
sisting in a system of encroachment upon the 
Constitution and the rights of a portion of the 
people of this Confederacy, which is alike unjust 
and dangerous to the peace and perpetuity of our 
cherished Union— 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 


old and famous castle. The incident here versified is finely | Tesentatives of the State of Georgia in General Assem- 
illustrated by an engraving published by the Art-Union of | bly convened, That the Government of the United 


London in 1848, 





THE SOUTHERN MOVEMENT. 


States is one of limited powers and cannot right- 
fully exercise any authority not conferred by the 
Constitution. 

Resolved, That the Constitution grants no power 


Last week we published, without comment, the | to Congress to prohibit the introduction of slavery 
correspondence between Senator Foote, of Missis- into any territory belonging to the United States. 


sippi, and Representative Clingman, of North 
Carolina—one a Whig, the other a Democrat; 


Resolved, That the several States of the Union 
acceded to the Confederacy upon terms of perfect 
equality, and that the rights, privileges, and im- 


and the concurrence of Senator Mangum, Wiig, | munities,secured by the Constitution, belong alike 


in the ultra views of Mr. Clingman. 
We shall devote considerable space in this 
number to the republication of articles from South- 


to the people of each State. 

Resolved, That any and all territory acquired 
by the United States, whether by discovery, pur- 
chase, or conquest, belongs in common to the peo- 


ern papers, casting additional light on the move- | ple of each State, and thither the people of each 
ment now in progress to consolidate the South, | and every State have a common right to migrate 
without distinction of party, in favor of a Disso- | With any property they may possess; and any re- 
lution of the Union, in the event of the triumph | *ttiction upon this right which will operate in 


of the Wilmot Proviso. 





GOVERNOR TOWNS'S MESSAGE. 


favor of the people of one section, to the exclusion 
of those of another, is unjust, oppresive, and un- 
warranted by the Constitution. 

Resolved, That slaves are recognised by the 


Governor Towns, of Georgia, lately elected4 Constitution as property, and that the Wilmot 
by the Democratic party, in his recent message | Proviso, whether applied to Oregon, California, 
to the Legislature of that State, after reviewing | New Mexico, or territory hereafter to be acquired, 
the wrongs alleged to be inflicted by the North is unconstitutional, and should meet with the de- 


on the South—the attempt to pass the Wilmot 


termined opposition of the Southern peoplo, whose 


rights are thereby affected. 


These, then, we apprehend, would be the lead- 
ing measures acted upon by the Southern Con- 
vention: Some effectual mode to crush forever 
these sectional bickerings and animosities—to de- 
clare that the portion of the Union which that 
body represented had determined to maintain to 
the last extremity their rights as American citi- 
zens—to organize a Republican party composed 
of the lovers of the Union scattered everywhere 
throughout the land—to place before the country 
a constitutional and independent candidate for 
the Presidency, and, in so doing, endeavor to res- 
cue from the unscrupulous grasp of demagogues 
and politicians the administration of the affairs of 
Government. That such a party—if we must 
call it a party—must find warm and ardent sup- 
porters in every State of the Union, we have 
faith enough to believe. That such a candidate— 
nominated and supported without any reference 
to mere party principles—would be elected, we 
cannot allow ourselves to doubt. The people at 
large love the Union better than any set of party 
principles, and they will cling to it with all the 
devotion which patriotism can inspire. 





From the Charleston Mercury. 
A SOUTHERN CONVENTION, 

The Convention which recently assembled in 
Mississippi was composed, indiscriminately, of 
Whigs and Democrats. Its distinguished Presi- 
dent was a Whig. Its deliberations were marked 
by great decorum and harmony, and its resolves 
adopted with almost entire unanimity. This 
body was harmonious, because it studiously ex- 
cluded all the topics of Presidential politics, and 
by no means because the members had ceased to 


but she has more to hope from the arbitrament of 
such an august tribunal, than from the action of 
Congress. 

Whatever be the final decision, we may safely 
premise that the approaching Congress will be one 
of deep interest ; that the debates in both Houses 
will be acrimonious in a high degree; and that 
strangé political developments will take place, 
going very far to a re-organization of parties. It 
shall be our aim to keep the reader apprized of 
everything that takes place, as far as our limits 
allow. 

ed 


From the Charleston Mercury. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 

The following comparative table of the produc- 
tion and consumption of cotton, for the last fifteen 
years, will illustrate the fallacy of the doctrine of 
over-production, and may afford some data to that 
class of writers who are converts to this theory, 
but “confess that they scarcely know where to 
begin,” when required to prove it; although it is 
“a proposition so easy of proof, and a truth eo 
apparent, as to be supposed to have received uni- 
versal assent.” 


Production. Consumption. Total. 
in Europe. in America. 

1,036,000 221,000 1,252,000 
1,106,000 236,000 1,342,000 
1,107,000 222,000 1,392,000 
1,392,000 246,000 1,638,000 
1,105,000 276,000 1,381,000 
1,600,000 295,000 1,895,000 
1,364,000 297.000 1,681,000 
1,488,000 267,000 1,755,000 


1834 1,254,000 
1835 1,360,000 
1936 1,422,000 
1837 1,800,000 
1838 1,360,000 
1839 2,177,000 
1340 1,634,000 
1841 1,683,000 








known to “hector” over anybody or thing, nor | 2°¥ fallen from their “great estate.” A flight of | tion and delay, this plan was agreed upon, and | Proviso, the effort to abolish the slavetradein| Resolved, That Congress has no power, either di- | cherish their party affinities ; for during the ses- 1842 2,379,000 


: ° : . Pye rae rs . * : : : 8 2,030,000 

ia wt stone steps, cut in the rocky hank of the river, | the little maid was rendered happy in the novel- | the District of Columbia, the organization of a | rectly or indirectly, to interfere with the existence | sion, and up to the election, the whole State was | /®43 2,030, 
was he strong anywhere, - mind or body. He nearly opposite the Isle, conducted the traveller | ties and pleasantries of trudging by the side of Free Soil party, the diffi entities sal nin theway | of Slavery in the District of Columbia. inflamed with as noisy and fiercely contested a 1844 2,394,000 
was a small, slight, fair-skinned, red-headed, blue- | to the main land, and, through a gate, toa narrow | her little mistress over the rocks and crags, and z y 


i i Resolved, That the refusal on the part of the| party battle as we have witnessed for many a day. | 1845 2,100,000 
eyed manikin, whom people, when they wished to | path leading now up a steep, craggy declivity, | through the copses, to school. The country of the yecapture of slaves—proceeds in the follow- | on -slaveholding States to deliver up fugitive| Let this same spirit of party have been once | /846 1,781,000 
praise him, called “ nice,” “ amiable,” “harmless,” | 2OW down a rocky dell, now through a thick copse, | schoolmaster was no ogre, but a mild, patient, long- | ing emphatic style: 


. “ 3 slaves, who have escaped into such States, upon | lighted in the Convention, it would have b!own it naval saan 
“mild,” “ inoffensive,” and other such offensive ep- now into the deep, rich shades of the forest, among | suffering, and self-devoted soul, as nine-tenths of | “ While wrong should be endured for aseason, | proper demand being made therefor, is a plain | to atoms. ,700, 
ithets. Soon after his coming in to his property 


the gorgeous foliage of the trees in their eplendid | all the teachers I ever saw are. He permitted | rather than resort to extreme measures, about the | and palpable violation of the letter of the Consti-/| We can secure the same union, strength, and 
< , autumn dresses—the glowing scarlet of the oak, | Miss Somerville’s little attendant first to sit upon | propriety of which reasonable minds might differ, | tution, and an intolerable outrage upon Southern | success, for a Convention of the whole South, only 
and his marriage, which happened about the same | the brilliant yellow hickory, the bright m | the door-steps, and afterwards, when he found . i 
time, his change of fortune and of life, and his pine and cedar, and the rich purple dogwood—to | how quiet, gentle, and humble she was, he sent | ty or honor will permit the perpetration of an- It will appear, conclusively, we think, from the 


I cannot, however, persuade myself that our safe- | rights. on the same condition, of directing it to those 
i * 2 S z > ‘ Resolved, That in the event of the passage of | objects on which we are all as one man, and reso- 1 : 

indolence of habits, led him to abandon his pro- a high range of rocky and wooded hills, among for a little stool, and allowed her to sit upon it | other additional aggression to the list of wrongs | the Wilmot Proviso by Congress, the abolition of | lutely excluding the elements of strife. With foregoing, how little ground there has been for 

fecsion. end team that F kee which stood the irregular pile of buildings called, | at the feet of her little mistress, where her posi- | so long and so patiently borne from the North. | slavery in the District of Columbia, or the con-| the Presidential question put forward as one of | the cry of over-production. Fifteen years ago, 

Brey Oe, en a time he began to sink into | after the estate to which it belon ed, the Crags. | tion was understood and unquestioned by the | Let facts be stated, and the unprejudiced decide. | tinued refusal on the part of the non-slaveholding | the subjects of its action, we pluck the heart out the crop was 1,254,000 bales, and the consumption 

privacy, into insignificance, into nonentity, while | This was the retreat of old Major Somerville and other pupils. It is a singular fact, in the experi-| Ag free and independent States, the compact of | States to deliver up fugitive slaves, as provided | of the movement. We cannot get a Convention | 1,252,000, or nearlyequal. In 1848, the crop had 

Mrs. Hector Armstrong, whose name was no mis- | bis grandchild Susan—the unconventional little | ence of all teachers, that frequently a child will | Union was formed ; conflicting interests between | for by the Constitution, it will become the imme- | on such terms; or, if we have one, we muet have | More than doubled, say 2,700,000, and the con- 


: , ; an : * t or ot 1 th i endl but will b iled : concession | diate and imperative duty of th ; te d h | sumption will probably reach 2,900,000. Does 

nomer, flourished “like a green bay tree” —just visiter of the Isle of Rays. Major Somerville had | 20 cannot learn the task assigned, but will | the several States had to be reconciled ; concessio: per y_of the people of this | two, whose great aim it would be todestroy eac . , P yr ) : 
a. lived to see his patrimony melt away, acre by | catch by ear, or intuition, the lesso i inevi —the South yielded to | State to meet in Convention to = : this look like over-production? The production 

as you have seen a weak plant shrivel, and shrink, | acre, under the miserable eit em of old fas hioned verbally to an older and farther recat yesmdgg ey tect te tao Bomthe : Sele ar some 1 an, Petes Ko mbonld. not ment ot ote 3 he 


: A d the North to the South. Slavery | sideration the mode and measure of redress. i i ‘o make a pitiable ex- | Of the entire fifteen years, it will be seen, is 
and wilt down by the side of one of stronger, | Virginia agriculture that he still persisted in, Thus a child too lazy to learn to read, catches oan a prameak and secured to the South, pe Resolved, That the people of Georgia entertain sitttlon of tmmsotonos (ole aietrnation. 28,422,000; and the consumption, 28,279,000, so 
hardier growth, until it is dead. and that I have elsewhere described, until noth- | by ear the lectures to a class. and thereby attains | otherwiseno Union could have been formed. This | an ardent feeling of devotion to the Union of The South Carolinian. it seems to us, has over- nearly equal as utterly to exclude the idea that 
Thus Dr. Hector Armstrong’s individuality | 28 remained, except the rocks and stunted copse | considerable knowledge of geography, or any | was done, and the Constitution ratified. Peace, | these States, and that nothing short of a persist-| looked the real history of the past in assuming | OVer-production has been the cause of low prices, 
and digaity were absorbed. Th : Y| wood immediately around the rough-cast home-| other branch of education that may strike his rosperity and strength, grew out of the Union. | ence in the present system of encroachment | that the South has heretofore failed of exerting an | though the false cry of it, no doubt, has often pro- 
called —not Dr. A : © very house was | stead, and to see his family, one by one, die off, | fancy. Little Annie sat at Miss Susie’s feet with Fiury portion of the country—North, South, | upon our rights by the non-slaveholding States, can | influence adequate for her protection, because she | duced that effect. But take the tum of the last 
Armstrong's Th ‘s Tmstrong’s — but Mrs. Dr. | until none were left but Susan, the only child of | no dull, stultifying column of words to learn, but | East, and West—was prosperous and prospering ; | induce us to contemplate the possibility of a dis-| hag not had a Presidential candidate. There has | four years, and see what it demonstrates: the pro- 
be the South made no encroachment on the North ; | solution, been ever a great abundance of candidates, and | duct, 8.929,000 bales, and the consumption, 


t 
a8 not intentional on the | his deceased youngest son. She was indeed the | with her little sharp eyes and quick ears at liber- y ; 
part of the lady. She wag too really proud not angel of his old age. Susan’s father had been the | ty to catch any seeds of knowledge that might fall | no murmuring was heard from us at the conces- Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor | the desire of advancing them has been the source | 9,680,000, or an excess of consumption of 750,000 


to wish to throw over her imbecile angest of eight children, and had married late | in her direction. And, with human perve 


1,689,000 325,000 2,014,000 
1,643,000 347,000 1,990,000 
1,870,000 389,000 2,259,000 
1,859,000 422,000 2,281,000 
1,537,000 427,000 1,964,000 
2,002,000 521,000 2,523,000 
2,312,000 600,000 2,912,000 





28,422,000 28,279,000 


« o .; rseness | sions in favor of its interests: but the fell spirit | be requested to transmit copies of these resolu- | of all our divisions, the distracting infl in all | bales, and this, too, in the face of short crops of 
ter” the prestige of power ana = tg and mas- fe life, so that the old man, her grandfather, was | and child-like contrariness, she learned all the comes, and ihe dation ta arevsed from its sioake tions to each of our Senators and Representatives | our councils, the see lve aaenibe to prwre grain, and famine in Europe, commercial embar- 
ty—but some by the North suddenly springing upon us an | in Congress, to the Legislatures of the several 


how or other the purple would not hin 


gentleman, and so it fell out quite 
the neighborhood, as well as the h 


ousehold, look- 


seventy years of age when Susan was born, and 


natural! consequen eighty-seven, as Susan was 
or gracefully about the shoulders in the uinie reali te snag : time. By 
that | both her parents 


the death of 
she had attained her fifth 
year, Susan was left in the sole ch of the old 


e relative or even house-keeper in his family. 


ed up, as the head of the family, to Mrs. Hector exe: of seventy-five. Major Somerville had no fe- 
His 


Armstrong. It was in the second year of their 


born, and named, as is frequently the custom in | lve, who was 


domestic affairs were conducted by a skillful 
house-maid, nurse, and 


marriage that their only child, a daughter, wag | and industrious Zoune mulatto woman, a faithfal 
he coo 


Virginia, after both parents, Louise Hector. tea ve ced, 
This child almost entirely resembled her father— | groom in ern” 

scarcely a single trait of her mother’s face, form, | holé 
or character, could be traced in her. When Louise | 4 


Was about four years of age, Dr. 
strong died, leaving the bingihy 





yin the un 


of.all work, as her hus- 








eo 
it © 


quicker and more because she was not desired or 
required to learn. And during their walks home, 
Annie would unroll her bundle of acquired knowl- 
edge, and display the treasures to Miss Susie’s 
admiration. 

“I know the shape of the earth, Miss Susie,” 
she would say, raising her fine, black eyes to the 
face of the littie lady; and then would follow 
precise report of the geographical lecture of the 


morning. 

ebregy Nate hr sand at i Mise Susie.” 
: Christopher er Colum to be sure! 

“Yes! Oh, warn’t pope oh Don’t it make 

your heart swell up big to hear about him, Miss 














alarming and 


agitating question. Slavery is dis- | States, and to the President of the United States. 
covered to be a great moral and political evil in 
that quarter, so soon as it became their interest to 
abolish it; and though it may cost blood and 
tears, and forever sever the Union, the agitators 





THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 
It will be recollected that Judge Sharkey, the 


boldly proclaim that their work is onward. They | President of the Mississippi Convention that rec- 


senate eat ¥ agitating the public mind, 


ommended a Southern Convention, isa Whig, and 


the ambitious. | that the Convention was “without distinction of 


the land of a moral deformity, that party.” The project of a Southern Convention 
Geen foreseen, ins Politi! party, originated with the restless politicians of South 


ht have 
Mi crag ge ne henson ga f th 
wish Sing pve 1 ek pe enlace AY Carolina, but some of the more sagacious of them, 


aware of the suspicion with which South Carolina 
politics are viewed in many sections of the South, 
are anxious to havetheir State appear as a follow- 
er, rather than leader. Their affectation of humil- 








distrust, crimination, and estrangement. But for 
the jealous watchfulness of Presidential parties, 
the South might long ago have acted in wise and 
powerful concert, and held her position in the 
Confederacy as the fruit of her own decision and. 
strength. We had wee, we yet hope, that the 
time for remedying this great and nearly fatal 
error has come; when Southern men can meet 
with a fixed resolution to shut their eyes upon all 
subjects of discord, and give themselves up with 
one heart to the great and noble task of saving 
their country. 

We have not been deterred from the earnest 
expression of our opinion, by the fact that a hi 
and venerable name has been brought forward, to 
give dignity to the tion we have opposed. 
We do not fear it will be questioned by any rea- 


sonable man, that our great statesman is, by many ' 


bye aati bd eye oo a. 
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rassments, and the continent convulsed with revo- 
lutions and disorder. 

At the beginning of the last season, when prices 
were ruinously low, we endeavored to show to our 
readers what we were thoroughly convinced of 
ourselves, that the consumption of cotton was not 
only equal, but outrunning production, and that 
better prices must be the inevitable result of such 
a state of affairs; and.our predictions have been 
fully realized. For the coming season the pros- 
pects are nia more ch That eee rate bo§ 
consumption is beyond an: bable product o 
the present season is = fae Gatertained, and be- 


gh | yond cavil, and the planter can command prices 


that will remunerate him for his labors. Even 
should the crop reach 2,700,000 the present 





rate of consumption would more than absorb it ; 
but when it is evident that the probabilities are 
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stronger that it will go below 2,200,000 bales than 
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above that point, we may not only expect rema- 
nerating prices, say from 9 to 11 cents, but that 
they will run up to aspeculative point far beyond. 
Let our planters look to it that the coming crop 
not from their control at prices below its 
value ; and these should be at the highest point 
that will not materially affect its consumption. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 

















WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 22, 1849. 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


As but fifty of the many thousand copies of 
first number of the “Friend of Youth” have yet 
been returned, the editor desires us to say that 
she hopes those who retain it, will either send on 
their subscriptions, or use the paper to procure 
subscribers. 

She is thankful for the very friendly manner 
in which so many journals have seen proper to 
notice it. 

The next number will be issued on the first 
Thursday (one week from to-day) in December. 

Some complaints have been received from sub- 
scribers of the non-reception of the paper. The 
probability is, that if, in such cases, the subscri- 
bers will call at their post offices and insist upon 
having them looked for, they will be found. 

As all our subscribers have been supplied with 
the paper, it is important when any person sends 
in his subscription for the Friend of Youth, to 
state whether he has received the first number, 
or not. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Since our last notice to correspondents, we have 
received the following poems, which will appear. 
Tafes Mysteries,“ Southrons Say, All Equal Are,” 
Lines by the Workshop Bard, Ze Portrait of a 
Friend, The Free Negro Girls Message, &e., A 
Mother’s Love, Lines on Finding a Withered Violet, 
&c., The Child at the Fountain, Our Pilgrim Life. The 
Battle by G. W. Putnam, and several other 
poems, will be published next week. 

Metaphysics No. 6, Education No. 4, and Kos- 
suth in Canada, will appear in our next. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE, 


Congress will meet next Monday. It is ex- 
pected that the struggle for the Speakership may 
be so prolonged as to prevent the sending in of 
the President’s Message at the usual time. - If 
necessary, we shall delay the issue of our paper 
one day, for the purpose of presenting our read- 
ers with this important document at the earliest 
moment. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We must again express our cordial thanks to 
the many friends who are exerting themselves to 
increase the circulation of the Era. While their 
efforts are gratifying to us personally, as furnish- 
ing evidence that our poor labors are not deemed 
entirely unimportant, they are peculiarly encour- 
aging to us, as indications of increasing interest 
in the cause of Human Rights and Liberal Prin- 
ciples. Our voluntary agents are doing nobly; 
in fact, the majority of our subscribers, in renew- 
ing, send with their own, as many new names as 
they can. We hope the great mass of them who 
have yet to renew, if they think the extended 
circulation of the paper calculated to promote the 
dissemination of sound and important principles, 
will do likewise. 


———-s____ 


BILLS. 


We commence this week sending bills to a 
large portion of our subscribers whose terms ex- 
pire at No. 156. Next week we shall send to all 
the rest. Look out for them: do not let them 
drop from your papers unobserved. Let the work 
of renewing be completed by the ist of J anuary 
next. 





Ricuarp R. Suexext, formerly President of the 
Democratic Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, and lately President of the Free Soil Associ- 
ation, is a candidate, we learn, for the office of 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives. 





For the National Era. 
AUTUMN REVERIE. 


* RY MISS PHOEBE CAREY, 
Summer’s blasb has left the roses, 
Summer’s smile has left the rills, 
And with tresses like the sunrise 
Comes the autumn o’er the bills. 


Comes she singing with her reapers, 
Where the rushing sickle shines ; 

Shouting gaily in the vineyards 
Where the maidens strip the vines. 


Aud the hearts that blessed the summer, 
When with June she smiling came, 
Turning from her, pale and dying, 
Greet her sister just the same. 


Yet not for this my bosom 

With such mournful sorrow thrills; 
O, the summer time is dying 

In my heart as on the hills. 


Such sweet visions round about me 

Once in smiling beauty burst; ’ 
Not the year has changed so sadly 

As the dreams that I have nursed. 


Hushing hearts beneath his shadow, 
Breathing poison on the blast, 

Death has fluttered right above us 
All the summer that is past— 


Leading down with silent footfall 
Those who blessed our hearts and homes, 
From the sunlight, to that chamber é 
Where the sunlight never comes. 


O, how many, strong in manhood, 
In that lonesome way have trod, 

And how many little children 
Have been given back to God! 


And, when fair on memory’s vision 
As to-day they rise and glide, 

I feel how all the beauty 
Of existence with them died. 


One there often comes to meet me, 
As he came fn childish pride, 

With his shining ringlets softly 
From his forehead put aside— 


One that all our deep affection, 
All our pleading could not save, 
And the dust has long been scattered 
O’er his beauty in the grave. 


Fairest of the lambs immortal, 
In the Shepherd’s bosom borne 
To green pastures and still waters, 
Is the little one we mourn. 


Here, forgetting in our sorrow 
What the Father knows above, 
That the Saviour’s arm is stronger 
Than the clasp of human love; 


And that little children, taken, 
Go ere evil day begin, 
Down to death and up to Jesus, 
With no sorrow and no sin! 
REE A 
Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 


THE SLAVERY FANATICS IN CALIFORNIA. 


“ Wasnincton, November 14. 


“T understand that Mr. Calhoun will resist the 
admission of California as a State into the Union, 
with a restriction of slavery asa part of its or- 
ganic law. Ido not think he will obtain the vote 
of all the Southern Senators in the course which 
he has marked out. He takes the ground that 
California has no right to exclude slaves, and 
thereby exclude slaveholders from her soil, the 
sovereignty over which belonged to every citizen 
of the United States, and must be exercised by 
their representatives in Congress. He contends 
that the people of California have no more right 
to exclude slavery than Congress has. 

After California shall become a State, then she 
may regulate her domestic policy as she pleases ; 
but the South is bound, according to Mr. Cal- 
houn, to resist her admission as a State, and her 
assumption of the right, in her present position, 
to form a State Government. There is no objec- 
tion, as he thinks, to her forming a Provisional 
Government, for the security of her inhabitants ; 
but she has no right to form a State Government 
without the assent of Congress, or to enforce any 
law which may be inconsistent with the rights 
and interests of the slaveholding portion of the 
Union. These, it is believed, are the opinions, 
not only of Mr. Calhoun, but of many Southern 
Senators, both Whig and Democratic. 

You will, ere long, if [ am not mistaken, see 
an assault from a combined Southern force upon 
the present Administration, on account of an al- 
leged improper interference, by its order, through 
its agents, with the affairs of California. To 
General Riley, as I informed you, the Adminis- 
tration gave such instructions as were calculated 
to secure the early formation of a State’Geeern- 
ment, and with a Constitution prohibiting slavery. 
This was, in my opinion, a wise and patriotic 
measure on the part of the Administration, and 








Inrormation Wantev.—The friend in Phila- 
delphia, who, with some remarks on the course of 
“Independent,” of the North American, encloses 
$2 for his Eva, will please inform us of his name, 
that we may know to whom to credit it. 


Errata in tHe Moruer-1n-Law.—No 6. The 
Crags. Line 28th, for “estate,” read plantation. 
In column 32, line ist, for “superstition,” read 
superstitious ; in line 29th, for “was,” read were. 

E. D. E. N.S. 
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RUMORS, &e. 

Washington, as usual on the eve of a new Con- 
gress, is rife with rumors which, originating here, 
are spread over the country. 

It is rumored that Mr. Vinton, should Mr. 
Winthrop fail of an election to the Speakership, 
may be selected as a candidate. Mr. Bowlin, of 
Missouri, a moderate Benton man, and Mr. Mc- 
Lane, of Baltimore, who signalized himself, last 
winter, by his speeches against Anti-Slavery men, 
are mentioned as Democratic candidates for the 
Speakership. For the Clerkship, the most prom- 
inent candidate on the Democratic side is Mr: 
French, who held the Clerkship Congress before 
the last. J. W. Forney, of the Pennsylvanian, a 
thorough Cass man, and bitterly hostile to the 
Wilmot Proviso, Mr. Berrett, late chief clerk of 
the Pension Office, and Albert Smith, of Maine, 
ex-member of Congress, are also candidates. T.J. 
Campbell, clerk of the last House, may be the 
Whig nominee. For Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. Big- 
elow, and Jesse E. Dow, of this city, Mr. Lane, 
of Louisville, Mr. Moore, of New York, have been 
named. 

It is rumored that the unanimous passage of the 
Wilmot Proviso in the Californian Constitution 
is a mere ruse to secure the admission of the new 
State into the Union, after which she intends to 
abrogate the clause and tolerate slavery. It is 
thought that some of the Democratic members 
may insist upon putting the Wilmot Proviso in 
the-form of a compact, like the six articles of the 
Ordinance of 1787, so that it shall be binding on 
the State even after its admission. 

“Ton,” of the Baltimore Sun, makes the follow- 
ing announcement, which looks as if it were some- 
thing more than a rumor: 

“I am at liberty to say, that on the first day of 
the session, notice will be given in the Senate of 
a bill to establish certain Territories; to provide 
for the admission of California; the creation of a 
new State in Texas; and the adjustment of the 
boundary between Texas and New Mexico. 

“ The bill will provide for the establishment of 
the Territory of Deseret ; also for the Territory 
of South California; also for the Territory of 
California north of 36° 30’. The bill will provide 
that the Territory of North California shall be 
admitted as a State into the Union, and, at the 
same time, it will provide that a portion of Texas 
south of 36° 30’ shall be permitted to forma State 
Constitution, and that the question of boun 
between Texas and New Mexico shall be submit- 
ted to a board of commissioners, &c. 

“Such a schume will conform with the views of 
all moderate and patriotic statesmen, and with the 
principles on which the Constitution was founded, 
and has hitherto been sustained. It cannot be 
pany ms that the great compromiser, Mr. Clay, 
Star nai erent defender and expounder, Mr. Web- 
psn oir for this proposition. Mr. Benton is 


to support it, and Mr. Calhoun 
and the whole 
satis tas Uh South will embrace it as » means of 
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it was completely successful. 

But I am informed, and have good reason to 
believe, that a portion of the Southern members 
of Congress, and other Southern politicians, in- 
tend to bring some railing accusations against the 
Administration, on account of what they allege to 
be the extraordinary and unwarrantable instruc- 
tions to General Riley. It isintended toallege that 
these instructions exceed any power that belongs to 
the Federal Executive in the premises. 

I have much more apprehension from an agita- 
tion of this and kindred question in Congress at 
this session, than from any question relating to 
foreign nations that may arise in a century. I 
fear that Mr. Calhoun is about to make a final ef- 
fort, under some fatal impulse, to throw a portion 
of the Southern States out of the Union. Wheth- 
er he will succeed or not, this will probably be his 
last session here. J still trust that Mr. Calhoun 
will be deterred from pursuing the eourse he has 
marked out for himself, for it is qg — certain that 
the people of the South will notsusiain him in it.” 

i> We commend the above, from a well-in- 
formed anti-W hig source, and one specially post- 
ed up with regard to Mr. Calhoun and his per- 
sonal adherents, to the earnest consideration of 
the people of the free States. All summer long, 
the Admininistration has been exposed to a fu- 
rious Northern hostility, based on the charge that 
the President and Cabinet were operating to es- 
tablish and legalize slavery in California. At the 
same time that Ohio, Indiana, &c, were thus pre- 
judiced against it, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Louisiana, &c. have been 
agitated and alienated by a cry that General Tay- 
lor was betraying the South—that the Abolition- 
ists had obtained control of the Executive through 
an anti-slavery majority inthe Cabinet. Each of 
these antagonist falsehoods has carried States 
over to the camp of Locofocoism. ‘ 

The game has proved so profitable that it will 
not be easily relinquished. The traffickers in 
Free Soil received the news of the Prohibition of 
Slavery in California with a dissatisfaction they 
could ill conceal. They were palpably discon- 
certed and chagrined. Some of the bolder among 
them began at once to cavil at the organization of 
California as a State, and to throw out hints that 
Congress might better put her back into Terri- 
torial vassalage. This, of course, is a mere ruse 
to reopen the Slavery Controversy, and unsettle 
what has been so well adjusted. What can be 
thought of the sincerity of a professed Free-Soil- 
er who can countenance this course. 

But Mr. Calhoun and his cohort are coming 
up to the aid of their Northern Coadjutors in 
mischief-making. It is all natural as life. Mr. 
Sathoun, too, “ goes in” for rejecting the State 
Constitution of California, or for so mutilating it 
that it must be sent back for concurrence, and so 
a her out of the Union for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Will not the sober and peace-loving ma- 
jority of our people observe whither these seem- 
ingly diverse agitations tend? Will they not 
perceive that the conflicting attacks on the Ad- 
ministration disprove and confute each other? 
Will they not discountenance the duplicate agita- 
tion and the agitators? We confide in their 
discernment and their justice.—N. Y. Tribune. 

We must again call upon the friends of Free- 
dom to mark the course and spirit of the New 
York Tribune. The information communicated by 
the correspondent of the Journal of Commerce is, 
in the main, correct, and the 7'riune assumes this 
fact. If it be, how important that the opponents 
of Slavery-Extension should be aroused to exer- 
tion—that all dissensions among them should 
cease—that they rally their forces, and prepare 
for united resistance against probably a more for- 
midable onset than has yet been made. 

But the Tribune, instead of making it an occa- 
sion for an appeal and a warning to the friends of’ 
Free Soil, without distinction of party, uses it as 
a text for malignant objurgations against a body 
of men whom, a year ago, it could not eulogize 
enough as the fast friends of Freedom, and its 


most effective defenders! 

The course of the Free Soil men has been man- 
ly, reasonable, and consistent. They saw that, 
General Taylor, having been elected by a combi- 
nation of parties that agreed to take him on 


| trust in regard to the Wilmot Proviso—a com- 


bination which would be broken up the moment 


| he was obliged to say yea or nay to that measure— 


it became the policy of his leading friends to bring 
| shout a State organization in California, for the 
ose of saving him from that alternative, and 
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a 1 ‘They believed that the ealoulaton was, to have 


all reference to the subject of slavery omitted in 
the new State Constitution; and, if any doubt 
had existed, the following explicit declaration, 
made by Mr. Greeley in his letter in the Tribune, 
giving an account to his constituents of his aets 
in Congress, would have completely dissipated it : 

“J said openly to the Southern members who 
rallied against the Proviso: ‘I for one will meet 
you FULLY HALF way. Aid us to enact a law se- 
curing to New Mexico her ancient and rightful 
boundaries—aid us to protect and defend her 
against the impudent claim of Texas to absorb 
and subjugate her—secure to the real people of 
New Mexico and California the right to decide 
conclusively whether they shall tolerate slavery or not, 
and [ WILL VOTE TO ORGANIZE THESE TERRITORIES 
WITHOUT A PROVISO AGAINST SLAVERY! I made 
this offer with somz RELUGTANCE, but, if accepted, 
I should have faithfully complied with its stipu- 


lations. 
* * a * * * & 

“ Strongly committed by my convictions and my 
past course to the cause of Free Soil, I was yet 
solicitous not to make the cause a source of PERIL 
to tue Union, or of needless embarrassment to those 
whom the people have just CALLED TO WIELD THE EX- 
ECUTIVE POWER OF THE NATION. I did not at any 
time forget that | was chosen a8 A FRIEND OF THE 
IN-coMING ADMINISTRATION, and mainly by the 
vote of its friends. If I could not indulge expec- 
tations as fond or hopes as sanguine as theirs, | 
nevertheless felt bound not to do anything calculated 
to blast those hopes or disappoint those expectations.” 

They believed that in the usurpation of power 
by General Riley in California, acting under in- 
structions from the Executive in Washington ; 
in the known views of Mr. Preston, Mr. Craw- 
ford, and Mr. Johnson, slaveholding members of 
the Cabinet, and open supporters of the Slave 
Power; in the policy of Mr. Clayton, the author 
of a compromise which slaveholders (with six or 
seven exceptions) strongly supported in the House 
of Representatives ; and in the position and rela- 
tions of General Taylor, an owner of a large 
amount of “slave property,” and educated under 
slaveholding institutions—good reason for appre- 
hension existed that the Constitution, in the or- 
ganization of which they took the initiative, would 
contain no express prohibition of slavery. 

They were confirmed in this belief by noticing 
the active part taken in the preliminary proceed- 
ings of the people of California by Thomas Butler 
King, a slaveholding member of Congress, under- 
stood to be in the confidence of the Administra- 
tion, and known to be an opponent of the policy 
of express prohibition; by observing labored ar- 
ticles in the National Intelligencer, assuming that 
the policy of admitting California as a State was 
in accordance with the wishes of the Administra- 
tion, and that by this policy the necessity of the 
Proviso would be avoided, and the anti-slavery 
agitation repressed, and pledging the Whig par- 
ty to acquiesce in the decision of the people of 
California, whether that might be in favor of sla- 
very, against it, or silent on the subject: and by 
seeing in the New York Tribune and other anti- 
slavery Whig papers editorials calculated to pre- 
pare the Whig party for such acquiescence as the 
Intelligencer had pledged it to yield. 

We ask, was not their belief reasonable? Was 
there not enough in the facts mentioned to arouse 
their distrust, and awaken the apprehensions of 
all opponents of the extension of slavery? Was 
it unreasonable that they should endeavor to ad- 
monish the public of the danger? Was not such 
a course consistent with their position, and is it 
not wanton malice in the Trihune to make their 
vigilance a ground for charging them as “‘traffick- 
ers in Free Soil 2” 

In forming a Constitution, the people of Cali- 
fornia must do one of three things—positively le- 
galize slavery; positively prohibit it; or abstain 
from any allusion to it. We never charged that 
the Administration was using its influence to have 
slavery Jegalized—no Free Soil man ever did. 
But General Taylor and Messrs. Clayton, John- 
son, Preston, Crawford, and Butler King, were 
either in favor of having slavery positively prohib- 
ited by the new Constitution, or of having xo ref- 
erence made to it. We say that they were in favor 
of the latter mode of settling the question. Will 
the Tribune offend the common sense of its read- 
ers by asserting that they were in favor of the 
former mode? What! these men, all slavehold- 
ers but one, all opposed to the agitation of the 
Slavery Question, all aware of the fact that the 
incorporation of an express prohibition would sub- 
ject the new Constitution to an organized South- 
ern opposition, and that the absence of any such 
prohibition would not be a serious objection with 
the class of anti-slavery Whigs represented by 
the Tribune—these men, in favor of having the 
Wilmot Proviso engrafted on the new Constitu- 
tion!! Will the 7visune undertake to assert this? 
It will not risk its reputation on such an asser- 
tion. Every man of ordinary sagacity must know 
that the Administration was in favor of having 
nothing said about slavery. 

And yet, now that the Yankees, and New 
Yorkers, and Buckeyes, in California, bid fair to 
defeat the policy of Non-Intervention, as it re- 
spects that country, the Tribune is disingenuous 
enough to set up a kind of claim for the Adminis- 
tration to the confidence of the Anti-Slavery 
People, as if they were under obligations to it for 
the express prohibition of Slavery in the Califor- 
nia Constitution; and unreasonable enough to 
charge the Free Soil Men with the most sordid 
motives, because they will not give credit to Gen- 
eral Taylor for a decision of the Californians, 
made, as is believed on sufficient grounds, in 
opposition to his views and wishes! 

As to the organization of California as a State, 
the Free Soil Men are to be charged as ma- 
lignants, mal-contents, “ traffickers in Free Soil,” 
co-workers with Mr. Calhoun in an unholy 
agitation, because they cannot admit that that 
act settles the controversy. Suppose Califor- 
nia present herself with her entire boundary, 
comprehending an area of 448,000 square miles, 
(an area nearly as large as that of all the free 
States,) will the Southern members of Congress 
support its admission? Hear what the New Or- 
leans Crescent, » very moderate Southern paper, 
says on this point: 

“The design of shutting out the discussions on 
that exciting question, by admitting California as 
a State, can be effected only by admitting the ter- 
ritory undivided. If any portion is left for the 
superintendence and government of Congress, the 
question, how slavery shall be dealt with, remains 
as much a subject of contention as ever. If the 
whole be made one State, with the present Consti- 
tution—excluding slavery—there will be, and 
justly, an indignant opposition form the South, 
which it will be difieult to moot with any fair ar- 
gumemt, or allay by any considerations of conve- 
nience, that a perpetual law shall be made fora 
territory as large as the Old Thirteen, bya few 
residents, who occupy scantily only a remote cor- 
ner. It will be viewed as a disingenuous and un- 
scrupulous contrivance to avoid an embarrassing 
question by sacrificing large interests. In either 
case, whether the State be limited to a part only of 
the territory, or be made to cover the whole from 
the claims of Southern men, there is sure to be an 
ardent and powerful opposition to the present ad- 
mission of the State. At least, from the signs of 
public opinion in prominent quarters, we antici- 
pate such an opposition, as well on the score of 
boundaries and the relations of the slave contro- 
versy as upon general objections to the manner 
in which the new State has been formed, and 
the anomalous grounds upon which it claims ad- 
mission.” 

The probability is, that the new State will lay 
claim to but half the territory. What, then, is to 
become of the rest? Would there be no contro- 
versy about that? Does the TZribune really sup- 
pose that the agitation about the Proviso would 
suddenly cease, because one-half of California 
asked admission as a State prohibiting Slavery, 
while the other half begged to be recognised as a 
Territory, with a Government containing no such 
prohibition? We ask the editor of the Tribune 
respectfully, but earnestly, and beg the People to 
notice his answer, if he see proper to give one: 
Do you hold that the Territorial Constitution of 
Deseret, devoid as it is of any prohibition of Sla- 
very, should be recognised, should be legalized, 
by the next Congress? If you do not, what be- 
comes of your sinister charges against the Free 
Soil Men of a factious desire to re-open the Sla- 
very Controversy? According to your own 
showing, in that case the controversy will not 
have been closed. But, if you do, then we can all 
understand why you think the controversy ought 
to be settled by the admission of California as a 








State, and we shall all understand too, that, beyond 
doubt, yor have totally abandoned the ground of 
the Wilmot Proviso. We shall go for the admis- 
sion of California as a State, provided she prohibit 
Slavery, and have a decent boundary; but we 
shall go dead against the recognition of the Ter- 
ritorial Government of Deseret, unless the Wil- 
mot Proviso be engrafted upon it; and against 
the admission of New Mexico, as a State or Ter- 
ritory, without the security of the same Proviso ; 
and against the absurd claim of Texas to one-half 
of the soi] of New Mexico, to which she sets up a 
spurious title. 

The whole of California and New Mexico 
came tous Free; and we say, in defiance of all 
sectional organizations, all Disunion Conventions, 
IN Gop's Name, Let THEM BE Kerr FREE. We 
speak not under the control of any sectional feeling. 
We care not an iota about the relative political 
power ¢f the North and South, the East and West ; 
what Sate or what section shall furnish our Pres- 
ident, Cabinet Officers, Foreign Ministers, pro- 
vided they be honest, freedom-loving men, is a 
matter of no concern to us; our sole anxiety is, 
that our whole country, the pledged champion of 
Free Igstitutions, may be saved from the damn- 
ing inamy of re-instituting Negro Slavery in 
Free Territory, wrested by violence from a poor, 
weak Republic, which, our inferior in all the ele- 
ments cf civilization, had become civilized enough 
to forbil that one rood of her soil should be pol- 
luted by the foot of a slave. 


ee 
ANOTHER CASE DECIDED. 

Whilethe Southern agitators are charging the 
Northern people with habitual violations of the 
comproniise of the Constitution relating to fugi- 
tives from service or labor, the Courts at the 
North are deciding one case after another in 
favor of slave claimants. The latest case decided 
is that of Driskell vs. Parrish, of which we notice 
the following report in the Ohio State Journal. It 
will be observed that the editor, without express- 
ing a particle of sympathy for the defendant, is 
full of the praises of the counsel employed on 
both sides. Slaveholders may pursue their slaves 
into the free States, and take them back without 
legal process ; and, if any citizen interfere, obtain 
damages to the amount of $500 in each case— 
and yet Mr. Calhoun and his Party want still 
more from the free States! 


THE SLAVE CASE, 

The noted case of Driskell vs. Parrish was ar- 
gued through Wednesday and yesterday, and the 
jury went out last evening. Considerable inter- 
est hasbeen manifested by our community in the 
trial. To say that the case was managed with 
consummate skill and ability on each side, is say- 
ing nomore than we should expect, when we re- 
member the attorneys that were engaged. It was 
argued by Messrs. Noble and Stanberry for the 
plaintiff, and by Messrs. Lane and Corwin, for 
the defence. The speeches, though very differ- 
ent in their character, were admirable. Mr. No- 
ble, we learn, was lately called into the case, and, 
though a young man, found himself among the 
tall ones of the bar. We are happy to say that 
he discharged his part creditably. He is a young 
gentleman of much promise, and, withal, an active, 
efficient Whig. We shall do our part in looking 
after the inferests of all such. Judge Lane, 
though “no orator, as Brutus is,” made a very 
clear, straightforward, and argumentative speech. 
The Judge has the happy faculty of saying what 
he has to Say, distinctly and logically, and of 
stopping when he is done! Mr. Corwin’s speech 
had all those elements of wit, satire, and pure 
lofty eloquence, richly blended with a strong and 
lucid argument, for which he is so justly cele- 
brated. He paid a very high (but none too high) 
tribute to Mr. Stanberry, when he said, he dreaded 
the skill, the great ability and power, of the learn- 
ed gentleman who was to close the case. And that 
closing speech was a splendid effort, worthy his 
high reputation as a lawyer and a speaker. 

The jury last evening found a verdict for the 
plaintiff for five hundred dollars. 


a 


THE POST OFFICE. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tribune says, that at the end of this fiscal 
year, the surplus of Post Office revenue on hand 
will not fall short of half a million of dollars, and 
may reach six hundred thousand! And yet the 
Postmaster General will recommend only a re- 
duction of the ten cents rate to five! Had we a 
silver coin of three cents, he intimates, no doubt 
on the strength of information from the General 
Post Office, that the Postmaster General might 
recommend a reduction to that rate. We have 
plenty of coppers, if not silver coin, and, if they 
should become inconvenient, let Congress pass an 
act for stamping such coin. But is the want of 
this a good reason for making the People pay 
three or four hundred thousand dollars more 
than is necessary, for the transmission of their 
letters ? 

The abuse of the Franking Privilege is de- 
scribed by this correspondent as enormous. He 
says— 

“The amount of mail matter transmitted dur- 
ing the past Congress reached nearly the enor- 
mous weight of nine hundred thousand pounds, ex- 
cluding all that was sent through committees and 
otherwise. Not only had this large bulk in 
weight to be transported by the Government free 
of charge, but the United States had virtually to 
pay to postmasters sixTY THOUSAND DOLLARS for 
the delivery of this free mail matter after reach- 
ing their various points of destination. I am per- 
sonally knowing to the fact that during the last 
winter a Senator, who was a candidate for reélec- 
tion, sent a large book by mail free to every mem- 
ber of the Legislature of the State, who was 
about to settle the controversy between him and 
his rival competitors. These books embraced an- 
nuals, the new work on the Constitution of the 
United States, and everything he could buy that 
he thought would gratify the cupidity or the pride 
of the members of the Legislature to whom they 
were directed. Here was an abuse of the Frank- 
ing Privilege of an enormous character, and yet 
it is but one of the many that take place at every 
session of Congress.” 


_——_~» -- — 


A SUGGESTION, 


A New York friend, whose disinterested exer- 
tions to extend the circulation of the 7a have 
laid us under many obligations, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion, which, in respect for him, we 
make public. Very many of our friends have 
acted on his plan. Others use the commission 
allowed, so as to secure the circulation of the 
paper in new quarters, Others, however, cannot 
afford to give the requisite time to the matter 
without a compensation. It is not for us to say 
how they should manage. The commission we 
allow is given most cheerfully, and we shall trust 
to them to appropriate it as they may see fit. 

Cuan otte, November 9, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Your circular was duly read; its 
proposals liberal; its request reasonable. The 
necessity that some special attention should be 
given by the friends of the Eva to sustain its 
present issue, and extend its circulation, is man- 
ifest. 

AsI have been somewhat successful in secur- 
ing subscribers to publications with which 1 sym- 
pathized, I will give a brief of the course pur- 
sued, hoping that something like the same course 
will be pursued by the five or six hundred sub- 
scribers, “men and true,” as we take them 
to be, who will receive your circular. 

As there is a general prejudice existing in ref- 
erence to commissioned agents, my first object is 
to make it clear, that [ am not in a money-making 
business. Say to all those who subscribe, that 
what is saved by commission is to be shared 
equally, thereby securing an interest that induces 
those who do subscribe to use their influence with 
others—as the greater the number, the better the 
terms, 


Iam aware that feelings of delicacy forbid your 
asking a gratuitous labor, like that which | 
have suggested. At the same time,I say that 
something like it is most imperiously demanded, 
to secure success; and feel all but an assurance 
that your circular will receive a hearty, gratui- 
tous, and cheering response by all. It might be 
well to give a borrowed hint, in this d on, as 
it is sup to be understood that the terms of 
the paper are as low as can be, and do justice to 


the paper. 

Bratz H. Ricnarpson, of Baltimore, has be- 
come the editor of the Baltimore Argus and Repub- 
lican. He has long been identified with the mer- 
cantile interests of that city. He is a thorough 
Democrat in all respects but one, s practiced wri- 
ter, and will make a spirited paper. 





CHEAP POSTAGE. 


Some of the Washington correspondents state 
that the Postmaster General will recommend to 
Congress a uniform rate of postage of five cents 
without regard to distance. The increased rev- 
enue of the Department, it is understood, will 
justify this measure; but it will by no means sat- 
isfy the demands of the people. Certainly, if the 
voice of the Press generally can furnish any crite- 
rion of the opinions of the People, they wish to 
see postage on letters reduced to a uniform rate 
of two cents. We all recollect that Major Hob- 
bie, the First Assistant Postmaster General, de- 
monstrated that a uniform rate of three cents 
could be adopted without any detriment to the 
revenues of the Department; and careful calcu- 
lations have shown that the rate might be put at 
a still lower point, without damage. 

We hope the friends of cheap postage in Con- 
gress will push the measure at an early day, be- 
fore that body shall become heated with more ex- 
citing questions. 

The New York Cheap Postage Association 
says— 

“A uniform rate of five cents is too high to 
bring the letters from short distances into the 
mails. It is only one cent less than under the 
dear system. The rate then was six cents for 
thirty miles and under, consequently the reduc- 
tion was not sufficient to bring this class of letters 
into the mails. They have continued to be sent 
by private expresses, and few comparatively pass 
through the Post Office. Newark, for example, 
contains upwards of thirty thousand inhabitants, 
and yet how few letters, to and from thence to 
this city, go by mail. The same may be said of 
other towns within thirty or forty miles of this 
city, to which expresses run two or three times a 
day, carrying and delivering parcels and letters 
at a lower rate than the Post Office. It has been 
ascertained that nearly two hundred expresses 
daily leave the city of Boston. Who will use 
the Post Office with his letters, when he can 
send them cheaper, quicker, and safer, by private 
expresses? To bring this class of letters into 
the Post Office, the rate must be reducod so low 
as to defy competition, and the superior advan- 
tages of the United States mails made so palpable 
that every one will send his correspondence by 
this mode in preference to any other. 

“Instead, then, of five or three cents, we con- 

tend for a uniform rate of two cents, pre-paid. This, 
we think, will be so low as to defy competition, 
and sufficiently high to yield an ample revenue 
for the support of the Post Office Department. 
Two cents for half an ounce is a rate which no 
one will feel to be a burden—and no express will 
think of carrying letters lower than this; hence 
the whole correspondence of the country will in 
a short time be brought to the Post Office; and, 
instead of receiving only fifty-eight millions, 
as in the last year, there will pass through 
the post offices, in less than five years, at least 
two hundred millions per annum, This number 
will yield the Department a revenue of four mil- 
lions of dollars, a larger amount than has ever 
been received from letters in one year, since its 
establishment. 
“ We recommend two cents pre-paid, because it 
will save the Department at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, which it now loses, on 
dead letters; for, besides its uniformity and sim- 
plicity, it will be a saving of labor. When stamps 
come to be generally used, as they will be, if the 
pre-paying plan is adopted, the labors of the Post 
Office will be greatly diminished, and the ac- 
counts, being plain and simple, will be kept with 
great ease and accuracy. The dead letters, which 
are generally unpaid, are a great drawback on 
the Department: ail the labor is performed, and 
the expense of advertising incurred, and nothing 
received in return. If the postage were pre-paid 
on all letters, the Post Office would be secured 
against loss, and, under the cheap system, this 
should be required. Some inconvenience might 
arise from it at first, but the people would soon 
learn that, in mailing a letter, it was as necessary 
to pay the postage as to furnish themselves with 
change to cross the ferry to Brooklyn or Jersey 
City.” 


—————$>— 


THE SOUTHERN MOVEMENT. 


The correspondence between Mr. Foote, a 
Democratic Senator, and Mr. Ciineman, a Whig 
Representative, published by us last week, must 
have arrested the attention of our readers. Mr. 
Clingman assumes that to prohibit Slavery in the 
Territories is, to exclude slaveholders from them— 
that an act of Congress excluding slaveholders 
from tho TerritoTles, (au ace whivk bas neyer 


been proposed in any quarter,) would make it the 
duty of the Southern States to forget all their 
party differences, and unite in resistance to the 
General Government—that an act abolishing Sla- 
very in the District of Columbia would also bind 
them to the same kind of resistance—that there 
could be no doubt of the union of all the States 
of the South, in either contingency, for the pur- 
pose named—and, that there may be no uncertain- 
ty as to what is meant by the resistance mentioned, 
he adds that there would be “ vastly greater una- 
nimity ” among these States than existed in the 
old Thirteen when they raised the standard of 
resistance against British tyranny. In a postscript 
he announces, that the letter having been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Mangum, that gentleman “ fully 
concurs in all its general conclusions.” 

All this is remarkable. North Carolina is a 

Whig State, very moderate and conservative in 
her politics, and has hitherto regarded with 
extreme hostility all projects of disunion. Mr. 
Clingman was once deemed rather liberal in his 
views on the Slavery question, and Mr. Mangum 
has always been looked upon by Northern Whigs 
as a statesman national in spirit, and strongly 
opposed to nullification in any form. Both now 
stand forth open supporters of the Calhoun move- 
ment. And what does this movement mean? 
Violent resistance to the General Government, 
civil war, a dissolution of the Union, unless, in- 
deed, we are to suppose that Messrs. Calhoun, 
Foote, and Mangum, are playing the part of brag- 
garts. But we cannot believe this; they are men 
of mature age; they are acting in this matter 
deliberately ; we take it for granted they mean 
all that they say. If Congress passan act prohib- 
ing slavery in New Mexico, in Deseret, or in any 
of the territory remaining after the adoption of 
State boundaries by California and New Mexico: 
or if it pass an act abolishing Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Messrs. Calhoun, Foote, and 
Mangum, will then stand pledged to urge the 
Southern States to resist “at all hazards, and to 
the last extremity ;” in plain words, to make war 
upon the Government, and break up the Union. The 
United States number come twenty-two millions 
of people. Of these, there are two hundred and 
fifty thousand slaveholders, or, about one million 
of persons directly interested in what is called 
Slave Property. It is not proposed to touch this 
kind of “ property,” where it is, but a vast major- 
ity of the twenty-two millions of people believe 
that the vital interests of the country require that 
t should not be recognised in territory already 
free. And they are warned that, if they attempt 
to embody their will in the form of law, passed 
though it may be, in accordance with the Consti- 
tution, and with Legislative precedents, this small 
class of slave-owners will resist the act, wage war 
against them, and overthrow the Government ! 

This declaration of war is threatened in the col. 
umns of the National Intelligencer and Washington 
Union, the national organs respectively of the 
Whig and Democratic parties, and neither ven- 
tures to rebuke the spirit that prompted it, or to 
hint at the fearful consequences that may follow . 
so far from it, the Democratic national organ 
gives its sanction to the act, and endeavors to turn 
it to party account. 

The conduct of the party presses at the North, 
with rare exceptions, is equally culpable. They 
see rebellion brewing, but take no note of the fact, 
or, if they do, keep it back from the people, for 
fear, we must suppose, that it might arouse feel- 
ings calculated to interfere with their miserable 
wrangling about the spoils of office. 

Meantime the organization of the slaveholders 
is going on with a precision and rapidity of move- 
ment, worthy of remark. In Mississippi, Whigs 
and Democrats laid aside their.party controver- 
sies, and in Convention assembled, having elected 
a distinguished Whig for its President, took the 
lead in recommending a Southern Convention, to 
be held for the avowed purpose of consolidating 
the South for “resistance at all hazards and to 
the last extremity.” The South Carolina press 
cannot conceal its extreme joy at this proposition. 





The Legislature of Georgia has the subject now 








under consideration, resolutions, more ultra than 
any yet passed by any Southern Legislature, hav- 
ing been introduced by Whig members of that 
body. They will doubtless be vigorously sus- 
tained by the Democratic mem vers, and in a lit- 
tle while we may expect to see the proposition of 
Mississippi sanctioned by every State in the 
South. 

While this is going on, the Southern members 
of Congress, as they arrive in Washington, are 
to be rallied under the banner of “ resistance at 
all hazards, and to the last extremity.” A slave- 
holding organization is to be perfected here, so 
that moderate members from the South may be 
obliged to coéperate with their more ultra breth- 
ren, and the members of Congress from the free 
States be compelled to yield before the strong 
array of the Slave Power. Henry Cuay and 
Tuomas H. Benton are to be restrained. Wil- 
mot-Provisoism is to be deemed and treated as a 
capital offence, rendering its adherents infamous 
and incapable of any office. The Speakership of 
the House is to be filled by a slaveholder, and no 
mand, guilty of the heresy of believing in the Jef- 
fersonian Ordinance of 1787, is to be elected to 
any office, however obscure. All the moving 
forces of both Houses are to be under the control 
of the Southern managers, and the Administra- 
tion is to be held in awe. If, after all, the major- 
ity in both Houses favorable to the Wilmot Pro- 
viso should triumph, then, the appeal is to be 
made to the South, and, as a last resort, “ Resist- 
ance at al] hazards and to the last extremity” is 
to be the watchword. 

“ Forewarned, forearmed.” We have laid bare 

the plot, the whole scheme of management, so that 
the representatives of the non-slaveholding In- 
terest, may know what they will have to encoun- 
ter. Will they submit? The Whigs from the 
free States can look for no support, to their cen- 
tral organ ; they must rely upon themselves. The 
Democrats from the free States will find in their 
central organ nothing but the most deadly hostil- 
ity, should they venture to act independently of 
slaveholding dictation. 
That the People and Politicians of the free 
States may still more clearly see what is to be the 
test hereafter of preferment in Congress, and un- 
der what controlling influences its deliberations 
are to be conducted, we ask their attention to the 
following editorial from the Washington Union, 
introducing the correspandence between Messrs. 
Foote and Clingman. It will be observed that 
this “ sole organ of the Democracy at the seat of 
Government,” already proceeds on the assump- 
tion that no man is qualified for the Speakership 
who is favorable to the policy of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso—that concurrence in opinion and practice 
with the Slavery-Propagandists is an essential 
condition to the enjoyment of any post of infiu- 
ence, honor, or profit, in Congress. When it is 
considered that both Whigs and Democrats from 
the free States have hitherto, with rare excep- 
tions, been supporters of the policy of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, the editorial of this national organ 
of the Democracy can be understood in no other 
light, than as an edict of proscription against 
every member of Congress north of Mason & 
Dixon’s line, except the Doughfaces. And yet, the 
members from the free S'ates in the House have 
a clear majority of thirty-nine! Why, then, 
this audacity of proscription on the part of the 
minority ? Because that minority, while boast- 
ing its own forgetfulness of all party distinc- 
tions in the South, knows that Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats of the North will sacrifice their independ- 
ence, rather than their party hate. 

But to the article from the Union: 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GEN. FOOTE AND 
MR. CLINGMAN OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

We publish below an interesting correspond- 
ence between General Foote, one of the distin- 
guished Democratic Senators from Mississippi, 
and the Hon. T. L. Clingman, a Whig member of 
Congress from North Carolina. The letters 
speak for themselves, and they need no comment 
at our hands. Coming as they do from a Demo- 


crat and a Whig, they may be considered as in- 
dicating the attitude which the people of the slave- 











holding States will maintain if the Wilmot Pro- 
viso shall be passed by Congress, now that they see 
the dangers into which they have been led by the Whig 
politicians among them. For many years, the North- 
ern Federalists have been assailing the institu- 
tions of the South; and since they commenced the 
Missouri controversy, they have been sedulously 
engaged in building up the Abolition party and 
in disseminating anti-slavery sentiments, in order 
to break down the Democratic party of the North. 
But still the Whig leaders of the Southern States 
cherish their alliance with these men, and gave 
them strength in the South while they were war- 
ring against the South. They made plausible 
apologies for their conduct, and by falsely charg- 
ing, in the face of well-known facts, that the Dem- 
ocrats of the North were also hostile to Southern 
interests, they duped and deceived the rank and 
file of the Southern Whig party, and treacherous- 
ly betrayed it into strengthening the arms of the 
Whigs at the North, at the very time that the 
Whigs of the North were using their utmost ex- 
ertions, with the codperation and assistance of the 
Abolitionists, to break down and destroy every 
Northern Democrat who dared to raise his voice 
in favor of the rights guarantied to slaveholders 
by the Constitution. It is true, and cannot be 
with truth denied, that Southern Whig leaders 
have hitherto made the slavery question one of 
minor importance; and that they have not allow- 
ed any difference on that question to weaken the 
political bonds which united them with the Whigs 
of the North. They have systematically endeav- 
ored to blind their followers to the true condition 
of things ; they have applauded whenever a North- 
ern Democrat has been prostrated by the aboli- 
tion sentiment ; they supported a slaveholder for 
President, who would not even give to the cause 
of the slaveholders the benefit of his name; they 
supported an Abolitionist for Vice President de- 
cause he was a Whig; they maligned and abused 
an enemy to the Wilmot Proviso, when his name 
was submitted to them for the Presidency, secause 
he was a Democrat ; and, worse than all, they have 
left no means untried to beguile the people of the 
South into the false and periloxs beliefthat Free- 
Soilism was only an organization confined to the 
framers of the Buffalo platform, and not a leading 
sentiment entertained by the whole Whig party 
of the North, without difference or division. We 

are not sufficiently informed to say, without ref- 

erence to the record, what part Mr. Clingman 

bore to these things; but we believe he has uni- 
formly acted with his party. We trust, however, 

that he has seen the errors which have been com- 
mitted, and the fearfu) perils which those errors 
have brought upen the country—perils which 
threaten the peace and even the permanency of 
the Union. The Southern Whigs have, ina great 
measure, thrown off the trammels of party. The 
inefficiency and imbecility of this Administration, 
and the universal dissatisfaction which it has oc- 
casioned, have weakened those ties. When the 
excitement of the last Presidential election died 
away, the Southern Whigs were enabled to see 
that there was something portentous and alarm- 
ing in the coalition of a Southern Whig slave- 
holder and a Northern Whig Abolitionist. Their 
fears were not quieted by the criminal non-com- 
mittalism of the President, but were rather con- 
firmed by the composition of the Cabinet, which 

exhibited slaveholding Whigs, Free Soil Whigs, 
and Abolitionists, harmoniously united, and the 
policy of the Administration under the control of 
the Wilmot-Provisoists. They saw, also, that 
even in the Virginia and North Carolina Legisla- 
tures there were Whig leaders who resorted to 
every pitiful subterfuge to prevent the passage of 
resolutions against the Wilmot Proviso, and that 
everywhere in the South there were Wh‘g can- 
didates for high posts whose mouths were con- 
stantly filled with deprecations of sectional par- 
ties, and who clung with tenacity to the Abolition 
Whigs of the North. The eyes of the people were 
opened, and from Virginia to Texas the indig- 
nant voice of the people was heard through the 
ballot-box, condemning these men. They were 
mostly prostrated and overthrown; and, as the 
natural consequence, there is now a greater de- 
gree of real unanimity in the South than has ever 
before existed. We do not mean to say that Mr. 
Clingman has been in any manner influenced by 
that result, or that he is ia any manner swayed 

by personal considerations ; for we sincerely hope 
that his eyes have been opened by recent events, 

and that he sers the alarming consequences which 

have flowed from the folly of Soathern Whigs, 

and the cold, premeditated treachery of South- 

ern Whig leaders. If so—if his letter is anything 

but a string of words—if it is not filled merely 

with empty professions, intended only to gain 

confidence in order to betray it—Mr. Clingman 

cannot support this Administration. He cannot 

aid the schemes of a coalition Cabinet, ruled by 
the malign counsels of Thomas Ewing of Ohio, 
and Jacob Collamer of Vermont. And he cannot 
vote for Robert C. Winthrop as Speaker, or for 
any other advocate of the Wilmot Proviso for that 
high and influential position. But all doubts 








ill soon be dissipated. Within a couple of weeks 
Congress will assemble, and we will see what 


course Mr. Clingman will pursue. If he is founda 
making distinctions between Free-Soilism anq 
Wilmot-Provisoism—if he is found voting for Mr 
Winthrop, a thorough-paced Wilmot-Provisoist, 
and falsely alleging that Mr. Winthrop is not a 
Free-Soiler, we will know where to place him 
and that place will be in the front rank of 
those who have acted falsely and treacherously to 
the people of the South, who, like Edward Stan- 
ly, of North Carolina, have held fair words to 
their slaveholding constituents, while they have 
acted in concert and alliance with the very men 
who made the Abolition party formidable—the 
men who, for a quarter of a century, have been 
nourishing and strengthening the anti-slavery 
feeling in the United States. 





—_———_ 
THE COALITION IN MICHIGAN, 

It seems, from the following remarks of the 
Detroit Daily Advertiser, that the “coalition” in 
Michigan between the Free-Soilers and Whigs 
did not work very well, in consequence of the 
disaffection of the Whigs. It is not charged that 
the Free Soil men did not come up to the agree. 
ment, but that their allies were indifferent or 
hostile. 

From the Detroit Daily Advertiser. 

“ Several causes in combination operated to pro- 
duce this result, the leading and prominent one 
among which was the dissatisfaction of the Whig 
party with their ticket. Many of our friends 
looked upon a union of Whigs with the Free Soj] 
party upon any terms, as pregnant with mischief. 
and as having a direct tendency to denationaliz, 
the Whig party. Many Whigs, who were in fa- 
vor of a union, disliked the terms upon which 
this union was effected, thinking that, in the 
present numerical ratio of the two parties, too 
much was conceded to the Free Soil party upon 
the ticket, while still another portion were ac 
tuated by astrong distaste towards the Guberna- 
torial candidate, on both personal and political 
grounds. These causes combined produced a 
general apathy through the State in the Whig 
ranks, and gave rise to open oppositiom to rho 
ticket in certain portions of the State, giving to 
our opponents an easy victory and a large major- 
ity ; although a corresponding apathy prevailed 
in their ranks. The precise relation of parties 
in the Legislature cannot he accurately told at 


present, although it is certain that we have se-- 


cured a respectable minority, larger probably 
than we have had for years.” . 

This statement from a Whig paper gives prob- 
ability to the opinion of the Peninsular Freeman, a 
Free Soil paper, that when the returns come to 
be examined critically it will be found that a suf- 
ficient number bf Taylor men voted the old Hun- 
er Democratic ticket, to have changed the result 
had they voted otherwise. 

“In this county,” it adds, “the Free Soil men 
very generally turned out and voted the Union 
ticket—whilst large numbers of Whigs absented 
themselves from the polls, and hundreds of others 
went to the polls and either voted the Barry 
ticket entire or voted the ‘ Union ticket ” wis///, 
names of the Free Soil candidates erased. Iu many 
of the other counties of the State the same game 
has been played, resulting, in some instances, in 
the election of Whigs who were on the Union 
ticket, the defeat of Free Soil men on the same 
ticket, and the election in their stead of Cass 
Democrats. The Whigs whose votes contributed 
to this result belong to the pro-slavery wing of 
the party. How long Buffalo-platform Whigs 
will continue as the yoke-fellows of such men is 
for them to determine.” 

The Freeman rejoices in the election of Mr 
Christiancy of Momoe, and of Messrs. Hussey 
and Clark of Calhoun, and Mr. Leach of Gen- 
esee, to the House—all able and distinguished 
Free Democrats. 

The Freeman says it has good authority for 
saying that, previous to the election, Governor 
Barry wrote a letter to a gentleman in Detroit 
(the place where that paperis published) express- 
ly repudiating the Cass doctrine of Non-Inter- 
vention, and placing himself upon Wilmot Pro- 
viso ground. This letter was circulated among 
Democrats in the southern part of the State, and 
contributed to swell the Democratic vote. 


WR. PALFREY. 








Mr. Patrrey, we rejoice to learn, is to be con- 
tinued as the candidate of the Free Soil Men of 
the fourth district, Massachusetts. The Boson 
Republican, speaking of his opponents, says— 

“ Possibly they may hope to drive Mr. Palfrey 
from the field. If any body of men entertain such 
hopes, they are doomed to disappointment. Mr. 
Palfrey has been placed by the Free Democracy 
of the fourth district in his present position. He 
is in their hands. He will stand firm and erect in 
the position he now occupies. The Free Democ- 
racy of the fourth district will stand by him, who 
has ever stood friendly by their cherished princi- 
ples, to the last, come defeat or victory. They 
know him to be true, firm, able, and at all times 
to be relied upon; and they will not permit his 
name to be withdrawn—under no circumstances 
whatever. Stand or fall, he is the chosen champion 
of the Free Democracy of the fourth district, and 
will not be withdrawn to gratify any body of men.” 


———_ > — 


THE NEXT SPEAKER. 

The papers abound with speculations as to the 
person who is destined to fill the Chair at the ap- 
proaching Congress. We have not indulged in 
any, because we regard them as unprofitabie, and 
at best useless, when in so short a time the matter 
will be decided. For our own parts, while we 
greatly prefer Mr. Winthrop, and reluctantly 
give up the idea that he can be elected, we are 
constrained to say that, from present appearances, 
we feel tolerably sure that the nominee of neither 





partycan succeed. Parties are too nearly bal- 
anced, and there are too many distracting causes 
to admit of such an election. Our impression 
is, that the mantle will fall upon some third man, 
upon whom enough on both sides will agree to 
carry him in.— Richmond (Va.) Whig. 

This foreshadows Southern indifference, if not 
opposition, to Mr. Winthrop. Ifthe Whigs can- 
not succeed with him, they will hardly be able to 
succeed with anybody else. Certainly, so far as 
it respects qualifications for a presiding oflicer— 
vigilance, self-possession, promptness, decision, 
dignity, and impartiality—the House will not 
contain his superior. 

——_> 

The National Eva comments as follows upon our 
article on the California Constitution : 

“ Why should the Tribune rejoice so much that 
California has expressly prohibited slavery? Was 
it not indifferent, a few weeks since, on this point‘ 
Was it not seeking to prepare the Whig party for 
an abandonment of the ground of positive prohiition, 
and for assent to the admission of California with 
a Constitution silent on the Slavery question? 

“Why this extra shout of triumph on the part 
of the Tribune over the express prohibition of Sla- 
very by the California Constitution, if no probi- 
bition would have answered just as well?” 

No, sir!—the Tribune was never indifferent on 
this question, as you understand perfectly well. 
We simply refused, in advance, to concede any 

wtion of the rights of freedom, and have main- 
tained, with all our strength, that Slavery could 
not exist in any State of the Union except by viT- 
tue of some express law recognising and establish- 
ing it. But at the same time we have always pre- 
ferred and desired that assurance should be made 
doubly sure in the case, as has been done in Cali- 
fornia, to the bitter disappointment of the Ev s 
Locofoco allies, and, as we said beforehand, would 
bedone. The Era will hardly make any capital 
against the Wbig party by the most subtle Jeguitiz- 
ing of the truth in this matter. But as it propouns 
one or two questions with regard to the Tribun’, 
we should like to return the compliment by asking 
why the Era believes that slave property could be 
held in California as a State, even if no law rec- 
ognised and established it? We should like alee 
to inquire how far the Eva shares the chagrin 0 
the Evening Post and other organs of the same 
school, at the actual result of the California Con- 
vention, but that is a delicate point which we do 
not presume to touch on.—New York Tribune, — 

The implied imputation in the last question 15 
simply discreditable to the T'ribune. 

As to the other question, “why the Era believes 
that slave property could be held in California 28 
a State, even if no law recognised or established 











it,’ we answered it fully in our rejoinder to that 
paper two or three weeks ago. The slave-trade 
commenced before any law recognised or estab- 
lished it. “Slave Property” was held in this 
country before any law recognised or established 
it. Slavery in this country has always - 
wherever no law positively prohibited it, an 
even where such law oxisted, the utmost vigilance 
and energy were necessary to maintain in pee 
the positive prohibition. It first establishes itsel 
without law, and then demands recognition. This 
is a sufficient answer to the only point worthy of 
notice in the Tribune’s paragraph. 


James M. Power, of Pennsylvania, has been 








appointed Chargé to Naples. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berwin, November 6, 1849. 
vor of the National Era : 
* ha ing h ah have the patience of aoe 
who read his Latin dictionary through, from t 
title-page to the word “ finis,” orif you have even 
"a feat on Macken- 
enough to accomplish the same fea re 
zie’s 5,000 receipts, you would be able to ge 
the end of a letter enumerating all the a 
facts that have ocourred in Europe 10 the last two 
weeks. It has been a time for breaking down and 
puilding up of Cabinets, for organisation of States, 
and for dispersing the cloud of war that darkened 
the horizon. Before entering on details, it may 
be well to allude to the leading facts of the pe- 
riod. The philosophers of North Germany, who 
have exhausted all the acumen of Kent on the 
problem of political chemistry—how to compound 
a free popular Government out of thirty-five aris- 
tocracies, without destroying any abuses or chang- 
ing the form of any existing institution—that is, 
tochange everything without changing anything— 
imagine themselves to be now near the end of their 
perplexities. The United States of North Ger- 
many are to be the solution of all difficulties. The 
Austrian Nero, gorged to satiety with the purest 
plood of Hungary, has thrown himself back on his 
crimson throne, to repose and gather energy for 
another feast of death. The Russian bear has re- 
tired, satisfied with his summer exploits; he will 
hibernate in quiet in his region of eternal snow. 
France has placed her tri-colored banner of free- 
dom in the hands of a Legitimist—thus, by the 
most solemn pledge, binding to the cause of the 
Republic a party whose pride it would once have 
been to nail the white banner of the Bourbons to 


What wonder is it that they should doso? The 
Greek Church is under the control of their mor- 
tal enemies, the Russians, and the Catholic clergy 
betrayed them in their insurrection of 1831, and 
again in 1848, and are besides suspected of con- 
niving with Austria at the masacre of the rich in 
Gallicia, in 1845, 
religions whose supporters have shown themselves 
the sworn enemies of humanity, and of their na- 
tional rights. They would die infidels or Mahom- 
edans with the spirit of the West Indian chief, 
who wished to go to no heaven where he might 
meet Spaniards. General Bem himself has written 
a letter to the Sultan, professing a wish to turn 
eat ed the answer has not been made pub- 
ic. 

I have already called your attention to the pro- 
gress the Turks are making in civilization. The 
best works of Europe are translated into Turkish. 
French plays, translated, are represented by 
Turkish actors, in the two theatres of Constanti- 
nople; the ladies have adopted corsets and bon- 
nets ; the Sultan has abolished the seraglio; and, 
in short, Turkey is no longer the Turkey of tur- 
bans, of scimitars, of slave markets, of seraglios, of 
eunuchs, and of drowning people tied up in sacks. 
His majesty took it recently into his head to have 
an exhibition of paintings, after the style of those 
held in Paris, London, Berlin, and Rome. The 
Turkish artists were ordered to contribute. Now, 
the Koran forbids the representation, in painting 
or statuary, of the form of man or any living thing. 
This occasions no difficulty to the ingenious mus- 
sulmen, who sent in several hundred paintings of 
landscapes, and of battles by sea and land. The 
landscapes were like those painted elsewhere. 
The naval battle scenes represented ships, from 
whose strong-ribbed sides protruded “long Toms,” 
which vomited forth smoke and iron death; every 
piece of cordage was in its place, and the ships 
were in every position ; some struggling to run to 
windward, others driving before the breeze, others 
bearing down on the enemy, but not a sailor or 
officer to be seen. The ships were under some 
mysterious agency, like the Phantom Ship of the 
Ocean. The battles on land were painted in the 








the old tower of the Tuilleries. The spoiled girl, 
whom the nonsensical doctrine of hereditary mon- 
archy has ptaced at the head of Spain, has, in a 
fit of feminine caprice, wanted to govern for her- 
self, dismissed her Ministry, set everything top- 
sy-turvy for twenty-four hours, got frightened at 
the mischief she had done, like a romping child 
brought to reason by seeing the fragments of the 
parlor mirror, and ended all by begging her 
mother’s pardon, restoring her Ministry, and 
promising to remain quietly for the future as an 
official nullity, a gilded ceremony. It was well 
she did promise, for the people were about to 
plunge again into the terrors of civil war ; because 
the Queen was a little fool, the people wanted to 
make matters better by cutting each other’s 
throats. Fortunate that there is no country in 
Europe but Spain where it is thought of so much 
importance that this Prince should reign instead 
of that! The Minister, Narvaez, restored to 
power a few hours after he had lost it, forgot that 
the best way to kill a wasp is to let fall on him a 
drop of sweet oil, and sent his enemies to prison- 
They were nuns, and monks, and generals, for 
the plot was worthy of the palmy days of Jesuit- 
ism and the Inquisition. 

The poor Sultan has had his trials. He is, by 
all odds, the worst-treated Sovereign in Europe- 
Everybody must have a pluck at him. England 
and France, Russia and Austria, seem to agree 
only on one point, which is, to harass the Sultan 
as much as possible. His provinces, too, are play- 
ing with him a long game of the child’s play, 
“ King of my castle.” He is mounted on a hillock, 
and they are trying to pull himdown. First, 
Vallachia tugs at him on one side, then Moldavia 
or Bosnia on a second, while the stout little isle 
of Samos wishes to change the game into an ear- 
nest match of fisticuffs. The Pope—but I must 
quit this plan of dipping, swallow fashion, into 
the sea of European politics. It requires some 
strength of nerve to face the details of news, but 
it must be done. This week I will commence 
with 

GREECE, 

This country attracted the notice of Europe 
some months since by the proffer of an invitation 
to all who had fought for her independence, and 
all friends of freedom compromised in their own 
countries, to seek refuge and shelter amid the 
ruins of the Parthenon. The invitation brought 


ship-load after ship-load of emigrants to the shores 
of Groooe. Two thousand unfurtunate Tcaltans 
and Germans had already arrived, and the immi- 


far distance. The spectator is stationed out of 
harm’s way. He can see the smoke of the battle, 
and can make out by it the positions of the differ- 
ent squadrons. In the foreground, epiked cannon 
and scattered arms show that one of the armies 
has been driven back, but the dead, both horses 
and men, have been carefully removed. In the 
distance, rows of black spots stand for the troops 
held in reserve. You will see, from this short ac- 
count, that Turkish art leaves much to the imagi- 
nation; the meaning of a painting depending, like 
a Delphic oracle, on the fancy of the person who 
may undertake to decipher it. A Turkish paint- 
ing may be compared to the old picture of General 
Washington and his staff passing through a gap 
in the Alleghanies ; one sees the gap and a horse’s 
tail, but the General and his companions have 
gone too far in to be seen. 
AUSTRIA. 

The work of organization of the interior has 
been going on actively in Austria. It must be 
accorded that the present Ministry-has exhibited 
surprising energy and activity from the very 
first. During the war with Hungary, thirty 
thousand workmen were constantly employed on 
the railroads, and a large number are still work- 
ing on the railroad which connects Vienna with 
Dresden. The southern road has been finished 
to Laibach, and connected with the northern by a 
track which forms a semicircle around half of 
Vienna. Able manufacturers have been sent to 
foreign countries—France, Russia, and Eng- 
land—to learn their methods and inventions for 
the purpose of transplanting them to Austria. 
The telegraph system has been extended to most 
of the principal towns, linking them to the capi- 
tal. Since the close of the war, the Ministers 
have published a great number of laws—some 
good, some bad, but showing considerable ability. 
The one of most interest in the United States is 
perhaps that for the organization of Hungary. 
The Provinces of Sclavonia, Servia, and Tran- 
sylvania, are separated from the old Kingdom, 
and erected into immediate dependencies of the 
Crown; the rest of the country is divided into 
large distric's, over each of which is placed a 
military commander. The civil functionaries are 
made subordinate. It is a strong military Gov- 
ernment. The old Constitution is abrogated, and 
the national independence annihilated. No guar- 
anties of individual right are given. The ordi- 
nance is 80 unjust and oppressive that not one of 
the Vienna papers except The Lloyd defends it. 

Hungary is not alone is this predicament ; the 
other parts of Austria are all under military offi- 
cers, although not armed ostensibly with so much 
power. The present Government of the country is 
a pure despotism, all power proceeding directly 
from the Crown. When the Constitution of 
March will be brought into operation is entirely 
uncertain, although the Ministry says this shall 
be done as soon as practicable. — 


A new penal code has been published. It is a 
great improvement om the bloody ome deoxvturure 


in force. Capital punishment is limited to a few 





gration promised to become a deluge. The situ- 
ation of the King became truly pitiable ; his rev- 
enues were not sufficient to meet the demands of 
the new-comers. But he could not stop the com- 
ing-in flood. He was in the position of the man 
with the fairy ring: the slaves of the Genii 
brought water at his command, but he knew not 
the secret of stopping their activity, and the wa- 
ter filled his house and drowned him. I should 
not regret Otho, were the immigrants to push him 
from his throne. He is a young German, a Prince 
of Bavaria, whom, in 1832, the great Powers of 
Europe imposed as King on less than a million of 
Greeks, who wished to continue their Republic. 
Several insurrections took place—one in 1843 
compelled Otho to dismiss his train of needy Ger- 
man relatives, who had followed him to assist in 
plundering the newly-found subjects, and to grant 
a written Constitution, modeled after that of Bel- 
gium. The erown became hereditary in the line 
of Otho’s direct descendants. Unfortunately, the 
Queen is childless. I say unfortunately, for if 
Otho should die without heirs, the peace of Eu- 
rope would be seriously endangered by the con- 
flicting pretensions of Russia and the Western 
Powers to give a Sovereign to Greece. 

The King has the right of nominating the 
members of the Senate, but the eight members of 
the Chamber of Deputies are chosen by the rich 





crimes, the jury is established, and the other pro- 
visions approach the codes of the more civilized 
nations in point of humanity. 
The Minister of Commerce has published what 
he calls a proposition for the union of Austria 
with the rest of Germany for commercial pur- 
poses. He says that it is published to elicit dis- 
cussion on the subject. Such a union is certainly 
what Austria stands in need of. Her old prohib- 
itory system kept her behind the rest of Europe 
in prosperity, and built up manufactures that 
flooded the country with the most notoriously ill- 
made articles on the Continent. These flimsy 
fabrics were forced on Hungary for years prior 
to 1848, in the teeth of the violent opposition of 
all the patriots, and of every man of any taste, 
who preferred wearing a good article of foreign 
manufacture to wearing a bad one made at Vi- 
enna. The Prime Minister, Schwartzenburg, has 
declared himself in favor of a Central Power, in 
which shall be vested the right to declare war and 
conclude peace, the control of the armed force, 
the duty of preserving internal order, the right 
of regulating internal and external commerce, 
the currency, and the system of weights and 
measures. This is all very well, but amounts to 
nothing ; for he would claim for Austria the right 
of wielding all this power. It may be looked on 
as certain, that although every diplomatist and 
prince in Germany is unceasingly prating on the 
subject of unity, that this end will never be satis- 
factorily reached by diplomatists and princes. 
Some of the writers for the American press ascribe 
the defeat of the late attempts at unity to the in- 
difference of the people, and the strong sectional 
prejudices that divide them. This view of the 


The Poles cannot believe in |- 








of the union of Church and State; and in Aus 
tria, the warm friends of such a unin. That 
order seems to be very inconsequent in ‘ts con- 
duct, but, like our great statesman, Calhoun, is 
probably governed by a fixed principle in all its 
apparently eccentric movements. 
here are now in Austria 61,888 priests and 

nuns, distributed as follows: 

35,728 curates and chaplains. 

14,500 monks, ; . 

6,000 lower clergy, in 103 monasteries. 

3.666 nung, 

2,000 novices, 


The Hungarian clergy numbered, a few months 
ago, before Haynau commenced killing them off, 
about 20,000. 

The Swiss canton of Luzerne has just abolished 
a society of missionary Jesuits. 

The late loan of seventy million florins, made 
8o readily to Austria, was paid in old treasury 
notes, or depreciated bank notes, and scarcel y 
benefited the Government. A new loan will 
probably be shortly attempted. 

An income tax will be levied, next year, on the 
whole empire. The Ground ‘'ax has been ex- 
tended to Hungary, and several exemptions from 
taxes have been abolished. The Government is 
in earnest in endeavoring to elevate its credit, 
which is now at the lowest possible ebb. 

The Ministry have been reached by the unani- 
mous reprobation of Europe on the occasion of the 
murder of Count Batthyani, and have published a 
lame defence. The only facts distinctly put for 
ward are, that the deceased had sent some mo- 
ney to Vienna, and had made use of some expres- 
sion in reference to the assassination of Count 
Latour, which did not approve or condemn that 
act. ‘The Austrian inference from these facts is, 
that Batthyani had contributed money to excite 
the insurrection in Vienna, and had been a party 
to the murder of Latour! As to the numerous 
other persons hung up before and after Batthyani, 
nothing is said. 

The Queens of Saxony and Prussia were in 
Vienna on the 3d and 4th instant, to assist at the 
festivities on the occasion of the silver marriage, 
or twenty-fifth marriage anniversary of the 
Queen of Prussia’s sister, wife of the Archduke 
Charles. They were received, of course, with 
great honor. It is said that the Emperor is to be 
married to one of the daughters of the Queen of 
Saxony. The official journal records that his 
Majesty the Emperor advanced to meet his royal 
guests, and after kissing their hands, performed 
the same ceremony on their cheeks. This is not 
an unusual manner of salutation here, even among 
men. Two big, double-fisted fellows, each with a 
mustachio and beard as long as his face, will em- 
brace and kiss, apparently with great affection. 

Most of the members of the old Hungarian Di- 
et have been or are now in Vienna, for the pur- 
pose of clearing themselves from the charge of 
complicity in the revolution. 


THE REST OF GERMANY. 

My letter has already enlarged itself so much, 
that I must pass over the news of the rest of Ger- 
many in a most cursory manner. The most im- 
portant item for Prussia is, that the elections for 
the Diet of the Triple League is fixed for the 15th 
of January next, and that Prussia seems resolved 
to persevere. Austria has sent a polite diplomatic 
note to Prussia, expressing the fear that the Diet 
will serve only to revive the revolutionary spirit 
of Germany. Prussia has replied, and endeavor- 
ed to quiet these apprehensions of her timid 
neighbor. 

The last number of the “ German Illustrated 
Journal,” a paper got up on the plan of the I[}lus- 
trated London News, contains a wood cut of Cin- 
cinnati; one of the late Festival of the Musical 
Society of that place, on Bald Hill, in the vicini- 
ty; and a tolerably well-written notice of the 
history of the city. This is only one of a hun- 
dred articles on America that have appeared in 
German papers during the past month. 

The lectures at the Universities have com- 
menced. More than a hundred professors are 
lecturing now in the University of Berlin. Of 
the courses, more than sixty are free of charge, 
but these are generally of little value. I will 
hereafter notice the University and its professors 
more at large. 


in 113 nunneries. 


FRANCE, 
The great event in the last two weeks is the 
change of Ministry. Why did the President 
dismiss a Cabinet which commanded a majority in 
the Legislative Assembly? To answer this ques- 
tion, we must examine President Bonaparte more 
closely. His official career has gone through three 
phases. He entered office with great faith in the 
power of the aristocracy and rich bourgeoisie, and 
hoping to gain an empire by cultivating the good 
graces of these classes. Accordingly, his Minis- 
try was chosen fruui the rulkS OF their political 
representatives, and in hostility to the Constitu. 
ent Assembly. His views remained unchanged 
up to the famous series of trips to principal towns, 
undertaken to sound the popular disposition to- 


Minar tw thte tmeer~al, the Italian expedi- 
tion was undertaken to propitiate the clergy, the 


laws against the press passed, and other high- 
handed measures taken against liberty. The re- 
ception given him at different places, spite of all 
the efforts of Minister Lacrosse and the prefects, 
convinced him of the weakness of the classes he 
had been so long cultivating, and decided him to ad- 
dress himself directly to the masses of the peo- 
ple. The era of those new views was marked by 
the famous letter to Aid-de-camp Ney. It was 
now necessary to break with the unpopular Min- 
istry, but this was awkward. The neglect with 
which his letter was treated by M. de Tocqueville 
and M. Thiers, in the discussion on the affairs of 
Rome, gave the President a pretext which he 
embraced. He intimates that he has yielded to 
his Ministry. Certainly, he has been the accom- 
plice in all their acts. He wishes now to pursue 
a more popular course, and above all to put him- 
self more prominently before the people; in other 
words, to rule directly. It is not probable that 
he designs any violence against the Assembly or 
expects to make himself King or Emperor, but 
more prominence will put him in a position to 
take advantage of circumstances. This seems to 
be the philosophy of his course. In the first 
stage, reaction ; in the second, laying plans to free 
himself from his Ministry; and now personal 
government, with a view to trust to good fortune. 
His plans for bettering his position seem all to 
refer to 1851, the period for revising the Consti- 
tution. In the interim, he will endeavor to pur 
serve ordcr and promote the prosperity of France, 
so that he may become indispensable. 

The fallen Ministry seem to have the sympa- 
thies of nobody. Its members descended to so 
much deception, to such striking dereliction of 


SLAVE COLONIES IN CALIFORNIA, 


As the bills referred to by the correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun and Journal of Commerce, for 
the establishment of Territorial Governments in 
our new Territories, without the Wilmot Proviso, 
may be forced through Congress, we copy an ex- 
tract from a remarkable letter in an Alabama 
paper, that the membersof Congressfrom the free 
States may see the blessed consequences that may 
follow. Mr. Walker, of Macon county, Alabama, 
a member of the Legislature, writes a letter to 
the Macon Republican, concerning the best means 
of paying the State debt, in which he strikes out 
a plan which takes the “shine off” of anything we 
have ever seen proposed : 

“In addition to the means and resources hereto- 
fore spoken of to pay the State debts, I propose 
that the Legislature authorize Mr. Lyon, the 
bank agent, to purchase out of the assets of the 
old State banks and branches one hundred negro 
fellows, able and likely, without blemish, between 
the ages of 21 and 30 years, to be sent imme- 
diately to the gold mines in California, to be super- 
intended and worked to the best advantage, and 
the proceeds applied to the payment of the debts 
of the State. 

The negroes and agents to superintend them 
should be sent out subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as the Legislature might adopt, and such 
instructions as the Governor of Alabama might 
a necessary to promote the interest of the 

tate. 

The cashier, or general superintendent, should 
not only be a man of talent, but of honor, integ- 
rity, and possessing practical business qualifica- 
tions. He should be clothed with general discre- 
tionary power, especially with the power of sell- 
ing the negroes on his arrival in California, if he 
should think it to the interest of the State to do 
so. If he should deem it most expedient to work 
them in the mines as contemplated, ample provision 
should be made for feeding and clothing them, 
and their humane treatment, in accordance with 
the laws of Alabama. I would also suggest that 
this bill should contemplate the liberation of 
the negroes at the expiration of ten years, or 
whenever they had rendered ten years’ service, 
estimating 300 days to the year, and the labor of 
each hand at one ounce of gold per day. If they 
should be among the fortunate in selecting or find- 
ing a rich mine, they might get their freedom in 
less than half of the above time, or even in one 
ear. 

As it is to be presumed that Congress will 
establish a mint in California at an early day, 
there would be bit little risk or expense in transfer- 
ring the gold to Alabama, or the most convenient 
points to pay tuedebt. The superintendent should 
make his returns quarterly. I estimate that 100 
negro fellows could be purchased and a general 
outfit furnished for $100,000. At an average of 
one ounce of gold per day to each hand, the invest- 
ment would yield annually over $400,000. The 
ten years’ service would amount to about 
$5,000,000. But suppose we make the estimate 
at $250,000 annually, which I think would bea 
very reasonable calculation, after paying the 
General Government a toll, or part, such as may 
be fixed by law for working the mines, and all 
other expenses, the 10 years’ services would at that 
rate yield $2,500,000. 

The investment would not only yield a fine 
revenue, and thereby lighten our taxes, but the 
enterprise would be calculated to have an impor- 
tant influence politically in favor of the south, and 
at the same time would not be an infringement 
upon the rights of any of the States of the Union, 
nor upon the General Government. The mines 
being partnership property, and the 30 States 
forming that partnership, one State has as much 
right as another te work the mines, all paying 
the General Government, which is the trustee 
for the whole, an equal toll, or part, of the gold 
collected for working the mines. 

I am aware that the enterprise has its objections, 
and that it would be attended with some risk ; 
hut the objections disappear when we calculate the 
great advantages that might result from such a 
measure. 

The immediate effect of such acourse would be 
to introduce slave labor into the mines, and to 
divert a large portion of that kind of labor from 
the cultivation of cotton, which would cause that 
article to bear a better price, and so enhance the 
value of our slaves. 

The situation of our State is a peculiar one. It 
is one that requires great energy and enterprige 
If we adopt such a policy, I eee sv reason way 
Alabama should not take her stand by the side of 
the first States in the TUnion. Ret we cannot 
ox: ta-covare such a position without action 
and determination. 

If upon a full investigation I find no greater ob- 
stacles in the way than I have heretofore seen. | 
expect at an early day of the session to introduce 
a bill into the Legislature for the purchase of 100 
negro feNows as above proposed; and would be 
willing to authorize the Governor, after making a 
fair experiment, to cause another hundred to be 
purchased in like mauner and for the same pur- 
pose, and with power to supply the places of any 
that might die, or that it might be necessary to 
sell for bad conduct or otherwise. Indeed, I think 
that would be a suitable penalty or punishment to 
infiict on the negroes for anything like continued 
bad behaviour—-that they should besold and forfeit 
their right to their freedom on the terms above 
proposed.” 


Avas! there is no end to the troubles of our 
Southern friends. The South Carolinian, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., defends Godey’s Magazine against 
quite a novel attack. It says— - 


“Some eight or ten days since we noticed the 
reception of the November number of the Lady’s 
Book, and spoke of it in commendatory terms, as 
we observe many of our contemporaries have done. 
The ‘Telegraph’ of yesterday, in remarking 
upon these notices, takes upon itself the office of 
censor over its contemporaries, and intimates that 
they are recommending a work unworthy of the 
patronage of their readers. And why? From 
an alleged ignorance on their prat of the fact that 
‘Grace Greenwood’—whose name appears on its 
cover, and contributes occasionally for it—is also 
a contributor tothe National Era! Now, we were 
perfectly aware of this fact, and we presume so 
were many of our contemporaries, and although 
all are probably just as lynx-eyed and as keen cn 
the scent of treason as our neighbor, we saw 
nothing alarming in this fact, or anything to 


dom of the press.” 


the good faith of private correspondence for th 


by deeds equally honorable. 


ee 


in the revenue was announced. 


no sympathy or interest iu communion with them, 


ner in whichit had accrued.” 


nicated to the public. It adds— 


astounding announcement that two great countries 
mere on the eve of hostilities, in consequence of a cor- 
respondence between two of their functionaries about a 
keg or two of tobacco.” 

This is all quite spicy, but it indicates anything 
else than the enteinte cordiale in the Cabinet. 


Cuarves Dickens anp THE AMERICAN Press. — 
The New York Express contains a letter from 
Charles Dickens to the editor of the Knickerbock- 
er, denouncing Thomas Powell, the author of 
“Living Authors of England,” as all sorts of a 
bad character. He says— 

“| think Mr. Powell a very likely man indeed 


to form a ready connection with the American 
Press.” 


This is a strong insinuation or a clever compliment. 





ironical, it is the latter. The New York Evening 
Post thinks he means to insult the American 
Press. We think not; Dickens could Hardly be 
such « fool. 





James Watson Wess, one of the most pro- 
slavery men north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
has been appointed Chargé d’ Affaires to Austria. 
If the design of this misson be to keep the despot- 
ism of Austria in countenance, the selection is an 
admirable one. 


“Tue Tovcnsrone” is the name of a new 
weekly lately started at Troy, Ohio. It is well 
edited, and sympathises with the cause of Free 
oil. 


For the National Era. 


THE RICHEST PRINCE, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JUSTINUS KERNER. 








Chanting, in sweet, praising numbers, 
Of their wealth, their lands, their all, 
Once sat many German Princes, 
In Worms’ Imrerial Hall. 
“ Noble” spoke the Lord of “ Saxons,” 
“Ts my land and its renown; 
Silver lies within its mountains, 
In many a shaft deep down.” 


“See my land, in more than fullness,” 
Spoke th’ Elector from the Rhine, 

“Golden cornfields in the valleys— 
On the mountains, lordly wine.” 

“Great grown cities, wealthy convents,” 
Bavaria’s Lord Ludwig cried, 

“Do make my land in treasure rank, 
Sure, no less than yours beside.” 

Eberhard, he called “the Bearded,” 
Wurtemberg’s beloved lord, 

Spoke, “ My land has but small cities, 
Bears not moancains silver-stored; 


* Still, it one treasure holds concealed, 
That, in forests ne’er so wide, 

I can my head in safety rest, 
Close at any subject's side.” 


Then exclaimed the lord of Saxons, 
The Bavarian, he of Rhine, : 

« Count in, beard. th=— ~-* “#e Kichest! 
Jewels, bears that land of thine.” 


—_a——__— 


For the National Era. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES.—NO. 3. 


The present bankrupt or mortgaged condition 
of the plantations in these colonies, described in 
our former papers, was also a correct picture of the 
position of thousands of the estates in Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana, at the period when 
the act of Emancipation was passed by the Legis- 
lature of Great Britain: he act by which do- 


bor as goods and chattels, was abolished forever, 
in every part of her wide-spread possessions—by 
which to make restitution for oppression and 


hibiting the use of compulsory labor, her citizens 
were taxed to the amount of nearly a hundred 
millions of dollars. 

We have already seen the effects of this gen- 
eral insolvency now existing among the West In- 
dia planters, which has too often been regarded as 
the baneful result of Emancipation; but ere we 
attempt to suggest or propose a remedy, it will be 
necessary to ascertain why the vast sum awarded 
as compensation failed in the colonial policy to 


and, in the meanest possible way, to stifle the free- 


And, should he succeed in proving all this, it 
will not relieve him from the disgrace of violating 


sake of keeping up a notoriety which he has won 


Disconp.—The Washington correspondent of | Tte of wages, he might easily do, over and above 
the North American, understood to be in the con- 
fidence of Mr. Clayton, administers a rebuke to 
Mr. Meredith for the manner in-which a deficit 
“It would have 
been far more satisfactory,” he says, “to the com- 
mercial communities which were precluded from 
the information doled out through channels having 


to have been furnished with an exhibit of the man- 
The Republic re- 
sents this rebuke, and retorts upon said corres- 
pondent by bitterly sneering at the modein which 
information of the Poussin difficulty was commu- 


“Tt is probable enough that with due embellish- 
ment, and with the aid of appropriate rhetoric, 
the fact that there may be a deficit of fifteen mil- 
lions in the Treasury might have created as uni- 
versal alarm and excitement as was occasioned by the 


If it be a simple affirmation, it is the former; if 


mestic slavery, the absolute right over human la- 


wrong, and to give compensation for legally pro- 











ed from the colonists themselves to allot to each 
plantation its proper average sbare of the amount. 
A period of four years for a domestic or house- 
hold slave, and six years for a preedial or field 
laborer, was also secured to the proprietor as an 
apprenticeship, to prepare the e'sve gradually for 
his change. and also to enable him to earn part of 
his liberation personally—which, at a reasonable 


e 


his individual expenses to the proprietor. The 
difference in the period of apprenticeship between 
the two classes of slaves arose from the consider- 
ation of the household slave being at all times, 
day and night, at the master’s call; while the field 
laborer had his regular daily tak to perform, of 
eight or ten hours duration, when his business 
was done for that season.| The balance of the 
loss on the slaves (whether regarded by original 
purchase or present value) the owner was to suf- 
fer, as his own portion in the general work of 
emancipation; and we think we hear every true 
Republican say, This was little enough, as well 
as the easiest terms of ridding the colonies of the 
degrading and revolting system of slavery. May 
we accomplish it as easily. 

But to return from vnis digression of details. 
The prospect of capital coming into circulation 
from the national coffers, bueyed up the almost 
forlorn hopes of the European creditor. The 
mortgagee now felt that there was a chance, if 
rightly improved, of partial if not entire payment. 
Foreclosures were speedily threatened, and ex- 
ecution sales announced to take place after the 
required period fixed by colonial legislation. To 
save their estates from this fate, at such an appa- 
rently favorable season for improving them, the 
embarrassed and needy proprietors drew up deeds 
and passed orders in favor of their mortgagees 
upon the Imperial Treasury for the amount due 
to planter A, B, C, or D, from the Compensation 
Fund; and then followed again the same pover- 
ty-stricken system and the same financial difficul- 
ties referred to in the last article. Although in 
some few cases this ready money cleared the prop- 
erty from all further encumbrance, yet, in nine 
out of ten, it scarcely met two-thirds of the debts 
aud obligations upon them, leaving still an incu- 
bus, for the removal of which no other prospect 
but execution and sale remained. Emancipation 
from these facts, we argue, might have hastened 
or retarded ruin, according to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the estate, but in no case did it solely 
bring such about ; the seeds of ruin and decay had 
been there, alas, long before this event. The 
ends, then, we conclude, for which the Compen- 
sation Fund was awarded were frustrated ; and, 
instead of enabling the planter to combat future 
difficulties, the whole sum went to meet former 
obligations, to remedy past evils, which he alone 
had been instrumental in contracting. We ask 
again, ere we leave the subject for a time, whether 
to the act of Emancipation can be charged the 
ruin which had been hanging over the insolvent 
colonists for twenty years before, and whether 
ample provision was not made therein, could the 
planter have rightfully availed himself of it, to 
obviate the difficulties, and bring about a salutary 
change, without materially affecting the interests 
ofany? There are, in fact, instances of planters 
who were actually benefited by the act of Emanci- 
pation. The ready money awarded as the indem- 
nification for loss in compulsory labor, enabled 
them to use with advantage the period of appren- 
ticeship, (the point flourishing in the British West 
India annals,) and enough was cleared from 1832 
to 1840 to more than compensate them for the 
change. When many of these, at the latter date, 
sold out, the aggregate sum of their receipts was 
greater than the estates were valued at (slaves in- 
cluded) before emancipation was thought of. A 
plantation, for example, in 1820, was worth in the 
market £50,000 sterling, or about $250,000. Of 
this amount, the slaves were valued at $120,000 
It received compensation $50,000, cleared from 
1832 to 1840 $80,000, and then sold for $160,000, 
or £33,000 sterling. 


Ulster Co., N. Y., Nov. 21, 1849. 


* The Rev. John Smith was the agent of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. stationed at plantation “La Kesouvenir,” 
in Demerara. He was tried and convicted by a Court Mar- 
tial of treason,as an accessory before and after the fact. 
After being sentenced to death, he was reprieved by George 
IV, but died from anxiety and fatigue, in prison, before the 
news arrived, 

+ This plan was never carried out, but both classes be- 
came freemen on the Ist day of August, 1838. This amend 
ment of the original act emanated from the colonies them- 
selves, beginning with Barbados. It was feared that one 
portion acquiring independence before the ether, might lead 
the less favored ones to reyolt; and when one colony moved 
and adopted the resolution in its local Legistature, all the 
rest were obliged to f llow. 

ES 


For the Nationa] Era. 
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value of each slave—commissioners being appoint- 
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3 Looking over our Prospectus for 1849, we 


thought We could not do better than embody the 
larger portion of it, with some amendments, in 
the form at a New Prospectus for 1850 which we 
here subjoin. Those of our editorial brethren 
who may choose to notice it, will confer a favor 
that shall be reciprocated. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 150. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EvITOR ANI PROPRIETOR ; JOUN G 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDIToR. 





Wasuine‘on, D.C. 


HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 
Literary Newspaper. 
A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 
We holda— 
That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institat‘ons: 
That Ewancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 
That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 
That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 
That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 
That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch - 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress ; and that there 
1s enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility: 
That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the terms, 
of office from six to four years: 
That the Post Office Department ought to be separated, 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and alk 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 
That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cents on all letters, under half am 
ounce, for all distances, two eents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United. 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 
That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim< 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 
That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 
That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 
That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be nots 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 
In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, What we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 
Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be giver 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 
We have lately completed such arrangements for the For~ 
EIGN CORRESPONDENCE of the Era, as will make it at leass 
equal in value and interest to that of any Jonrnal in ths 
country. 


PARTMENT. a 
Joun G. WHITTIER will continue Correspon@ing Editor. 
Dr. Winiiam ELDER and Henry B. STANTON, author c.f 
Modern Reforms and Reformers, and other writers of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Histor‘cal, or Critic 1 
Essays. 
Mrs. SourHwortH, MARTHA Russk tt, and 
ViNG, will furnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to tha 
list of PorTicaL ConrTrizvtors, nothing more need by 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 

Having thus made ample arrangements 8 Wo 


Many Ir- 


“uerel 
Departments of the Paper, we sball devote ourselves moré 





Mr. Epiror: You doubtless are well instruueg 
in regard to the late coalition between the Free 
and Hunker divisions of the Democratic party of 
this State. I know not how you view it, but I re- 
gard it as a blunder, in Bonaparte’s sense—(worse 
than @ crime, a blunder) But time will show. 
Many of the late Liberty party, and some of the 
Free Democrats, did not vote. The Democratic 
ticket, however, has succeeded by an increased 
majority in our county. Even Fitzhugh is not 
elected in the western district. 

The Whigs have probably carried the State. 
The Free School law has probably received the 
sanction of the People; but it isdoubted by many 
whether the measure, or law, has been well con- 
sidered. It was probably got up to further the 
interest of a party; and as it was presumed it 
would be popular, no party or press dared oppose 
it. The subject, therefore, has not been properly 
canvassed. ‘The presumpticn is, that nine-tenths 
of the voters were ignorant of the law. Some op- 
posed the law on principle—possibly, some from a 
less worthy motive. In our town, there was a 
large majority against it. 

There are not a few who hold that it is not the 
proper business of the State to educate the People, 
any more than to feed and clothe them; and why, 
say they, compel us to do what interest and duty 
prompt us to do? Leave us free to act from a 
higher motive than necessity. 

It is a matter of doubt, with many, whether tax- 
ing those who have no interest (direct) in common 
schools, will add anything to their efliciency, and 
whether the people will not soon be praying to be 
delivered from this body of death. But time will 
show. U.M.B. 


produce the desired effect; and to show, further, 
the various causes (irrespective of the abolition of 
slavery, with which they have been confounded) 
which have conspired to plunge the proprietors 
of the British plantations into utter distress and 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 





PuitapeLruta, Nov. 26, 1849. 


particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
‘mg Ci~ +n keep our readers advised of all important reforia 
movements aun «yrrent events. 
Terms — two dollars per annam, always payable in ads 
vance. 
Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shal] have the three spies for fiva 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the ra or for publi« 
cation, should be addressed to 

GAMALIEL BAILEY. 

WasuinerTon, D. C., November 22, 1849, 





THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
A STORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 
BY MRS. EyMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 

In the Era of the 22d Neember is commenced an original 
story by Mrs. Southworth, UDOse the foregoing title, which 
will run through several successive numbers of the paper, 
tillcompleted. An edition of this number is printed, so «s 
to furnish back numbers to new subscribers who may Fen.d 
in their subscriptions promptly. 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER. 


MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 





The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object will be to make the paper an attractive com: 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 


Pei aie 
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Ample provision has been made for its LITERARY Dat- ye 
- 
~~ 





principle professed for long years, that they lost | justify the proscription of a popular magazine. ruin. From 1822, their prospects gradually te- Flour, $5 a $5.1214. Corn meal and rye flour, | young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
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bourgoisie. Although the whole population of the 
kingdom is not twice that of New York, Otho has 
a civil list of about $179,000, and an army of 
9,000 men. He is at present very unpopular, be- 
cause of the character of the men he has chosen 
to fill his cabinet. One of these is the notorious 
Christenides, who has been found guilty of forgery 
by a court of justice, and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of 28,000 piastres. The 
sentence cannot be carried into execution because 
it is illegal to arrest a minister. The King likes 
Christenides too well to accept his resignation, 
which the people demand by petitions to the 
Chambers, and addresses to the King. In Greece, 
“ The lance of Justice hurtless breaks,” 
when hurled at a favorite of an immoral king. 
But it is thought that public sentiment will reach 
even the monarch, and compel him to change his 
ministry. On the other hand, it is certain that 
the second Chamber has postponed, indefinitely, 
& resolution requesting the King to take this 


matter I freely confess is not clear to me, and I 
have looked in vain for facts to support it. The 
London Times endorses this view. To such high 
authority, it may be presumptuous to oppose an 
opinion. I will content myself with asking why 
the princes and kings flatter this love of unity 
whenever they wish to propitiate the people—and 
why all the popular votes taken for the last two 
years have shown immense majorities on the 
Union side? It is true that there are individual 
Germans who say that strong sectional prejudices 
exist, just as there are men in France, and intel- 
ligent ones, too, who have looked daily, for two 
long years, for the Duke of Bordeaux to make his 
appearance at Paris. This proves nothing, except 
that addleheads are confined to no particular 
locality. When the conduct of those in power 
in Germany shows that they believe firmly that 
the strong desire of the people is to see Germany 
one great count y,and when the people them- 
selves declare this whenever they have an occa- 
sion, we may conclude that the so-much-talked-of 
hatred of the Saxon to the Prussian, and of the 
Bavarian to the Hessian, exists perhaps on paper 
and in history, but certainly not in the hearts of 
the people. 


the respect even of their friends. Without 
initiative in reform, they were leading the nation 
on to bankruptcy; they had violated the Consti- 
tution and laws at home, and dishonored the na- 
tion abroad. Will their successors be better! 
Probably not, for the leading politicians in 
France are almost without exception destitute of 
principle. In one generation more, the French 
Republic will put honest men into office, but we 
must wait till then. W. B. 


———$<»——— 


THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


—_— 


The South Carolina papers are extremely in- 
dignant at the idea of admitting California as a 
State. They were eager for the admission of the 
foreign State of Texas, with an area large enough 
for five or six States, and saw nothing unreason- 
able in the project—but they can see nothing but 
monstrous absurdity in the scheme of admitting 
California as a State, with a territory so un- 
wieldy. Had the new State omitted any refer- 
ence to slavery in its Constitution, it would have 


“But this is becoming a serious matter. We 
hold it to be wrong to be thus dragging the ques- 
tion of slavery into everything. We have all 
confidence in the Southern people; they know 
their rights, and they know the contemplated 
aggression upon those rights, and we are convinc- 
ed they will resist to the last extremity such 
aggression. Under such convictions, we cannot 
see anything to be gained by making our institu- 
tions the constant theme of newspaper discussions ; 
and while we shall continue, in our capacity as 
conductors of a Southern press, to defend—with 
whatever ability we may possess—the rights and 
intrests of our fellow-citizens, we will endeavor 
to do so without any desire to foster a needless 
jealousy upon the subject.” 


The Telegraph is clear behind the times. The 
fact that “Grace Greenwood” corresponds with 
the Era, creates, of itself, strong presumptive 
evidence of the literary merits of Godey’s Book, 
of which she is one of the editors. Mr. Godey 
will doubtless console himself with this reflection. 





scarcely met by the annual returns of the crop 


sustained actual loss. 


gan to darken; for about that period the amelio- 
ration in the condition of the slave commenced, 
Estates began to be worked generally with but 
little profit to the owners; current expenses were 


and in many cases proprietors, at that early date, 
This circumstance arose: 
however, more from expensive or unfortunate 
management, and neglect or extravagance in the 
proprietory body, than from the alleviation for the 
better in the condition of the slave. In 1823, an 
insurrection in Demerara followed, arising from 
the slaves confounding the Order in Council con- 
cerning the above amelioration with the abolition 
of domestic slavery, the possession of unqualified 
freedom; since the agitation in the mother coun- 
try gave some color to the latter supposition. 
Outbreaks of the same nature, and arising from 
similar causes, took place in the other colonies, 
which, altogether, tended to shake the confidence 


3. 

Wheat steady—red, $1.02 a $1.06; white, $1.10 
a $1.15. Corn is dull—old white, 59 cents a 61 
cents ; and yellow, 60 cents a 62 cents. Oats, 28 
cents a 33 cents: rye, 62 cents a 63 cents. 

There is a regular business doing in provisions, 
and prices range about the same as at the close of 
last week. Mess pork, $10.62 a $10.73; prime 
$8.50. Lard, 634 cents a 714 cents, in barrelsan 
kegs. 


’ 





New York, Nov. 26, 1849. 

Flour is in steady demand, though prices rather 
in favor of buyers; $4.50 a $4.68 for common 
Western and State brands; $5.121¢ a $5.25 for 
Genesee; Southern, $5.25 a $5.44. Corn meal, 
$3 a $3.61g. Rye flour, $294 a $3. 

Wheat is dull—Genesee, $1.22 a $1.24; red 
ditto, $1.04 a $1.10; Canadian, $107. Corn, 60 
cents a 61 cents for mixed; 61 cents a 62 cents 
for yellow. Oats are firm at 44 conts a 46 cents. 
Rye, 59 cents a 62 cents. . 

There is less movement in pork, but prices are 
steady. Mess, $10.50; prime, $8.44. A fair busi- 
ness in lard, at 61g cents a 65g cents per pound, 


in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. it shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects counected with the we!l- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall] 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just: 
and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations dune to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

We hope to succeed in adapting our paper to all ages of 
youth ; so that while the elder brothers and sisters have a 
full share of our attention, the little ones shall not be fur- 
gotten. They are our special favorites, and shall be cared 
for accordingly. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. Among them, ¥é are at liberty to name— 
T. S. Arthur and Emma D. E. N. Southworth. In short, 
we hope to make the paper just such a “ Friend” as young 
people will be glad to see, and sorry to part with. 

As this Prospectus may reach many of the former friends 
and patrons of the “ Youth’s Monthly Visiter,” a paper 


st Tur New Yorx Heraxp lately published ex-| of capitalistsin the security of property through- | ju barrels. which we established and edited for nearly three years, at 
ep. 





TURKEY. 

The Principalities of Moldavia and Vallachia 
have been occupied by Turkish troops, the Czar 
having withdrawn his forces. They are now 
tranquil, or comparatively so, for the population 
is prepared to embrace the first opportunity of 
throwing off the Turkish yoke. The insurrection 
in Bosnia, which has been already noticed in this 
correspondence, is not yet suppressed, the Sultan 
having ordered his troops to retire and leave the 
insurgents in possession of the field. Negotiations 
are actively pursued between the Sultan and the 
refractory Bosnians, who deny his right to tax 
them. The Bosnian insurrection resembles in 
many of its features the famous “ Whiskey Insur- 

rection” in our own country. 

Matters are in a worse state in Samos. The 
population of this island is Greek, and, influenced 
by bins general spirit of the age, wants liberty and 
ae ae" ts ees of the present move- 
from old and worn-out tyra ch ond ee 
way more conclusively than by A sip in no 
struggles of small islands against stron aoe 
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Another imperial decree regulates the Austrian 
universities. Clubs are strictly forbidden, as well 
as all assemblies of the students, except in the 
university buildings, and by express permission 
of the president. The salaries of the different 
professors are also prescribed, or rather a minimum 
is fixed. If this minimum is not reached by the 
sums received by the professor from his hearers, 
the State makes up the deficit. This plan leaves 
able men an unlimited margin of receipts, and 
starves out stupid ones. Such a man as Hum- 
boldt or Miiller would grow rich, while inferior 
men would be obliged to seek some other mode of 
gaining a subsistence. The minimum for profes- 
sors at Vienna is 1,600 florins; at Prague, 1,300 ; 
at Lemberg and Cracow, 1,200; and in Olmutz, 
Gratz, and Innspruck, 1,000. For every ten years 
of actual service, this annual sum is to be increas- 
ed—at Vienna by 300 florins, and at the other 
places named by 200. ie 

The appearance of the official paper, containing 
all the laws and decrees, is curious. It is a poly- 
glott journal, Each law or decree is published in 
ten different languages, to wit: German, Italian, 
Magyar, Bohemian, Polish, Ruthenian, Slovak, 
Serbian-Il!yrian in two sorts of characters, and in 
the Roumain or Moldavio-Vallachian. The dif- 
ferent texts are ee in parallel columns for 
convenience of translation from one into the 
other. 3 

The papers at Vienna are still under military 
despotism. One, the Telegraph, was su: 
last week. 

The hangings 
without intermission up 
order was forwarded to cease 


in Hungary were continued 
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been all right. 

The Charleston Mercury dismisses the matter 
with summary contempt : 

“A motley horde of adventurers from all por- 
tions of the earth inundate this region, with the 
hope of speedily gathering wealth, and then re- 
turning whence they came. These men can spare 
time enough from their gold digging to frame a 
State Government, and the act is to be presented 
to Congress as the legitimate exercise of their 
right by the people of a Territory! ‘Phe passen- 
gers in a steamship could with about the same 
propriety erect themselves into a State, and claim 
the character of a fixed population.” 

The Columbia (S. C.) Telegraph is wrathfal : 

“If the Southern Representatives have not lost 
all sense of duty, they will repudiate with indig- 
nant scorn s0 insulting and abominable a propo- 
sal to sell their birthright, and barter away their 
own consciences and the rights of their constitu- 


ents. 

“If General Taylor could sanction a bill based 
on such a foundation, better far for his fame that 
he had fallen in the lap of victory at Buena Vis- 
ta. If the Congress of the United States can 
adopt it by a majority of votes, then has public 
virtue become indeed a name! and the Constitu- 
tion but a blurred and blotted parchment. 

“If the Southern Representatives can support 
it, and come home again to their betrayed con- 
stituents, and those constituents can be found to 
endorse the act, then indeed may all true South- 
ern men in bitter d r cry aloud, that ‘the 
glory is departed !? cease to utter threats or 
make professions to which their acts give the open 
lie. . ‘ Better far) as we said before, ‘the Widmot 
Proviso, than this’—better an open ck apa 
than a sneaking covert and cowardly evasion an 
surrender. — 


“But we cannot and will not believe that so 
prangets mt conan ce the South, 7 Constitu- 
tion, and common cy, can ever be perpetra- 
fea by ak Aemerton ress, in the face of day, 
and in defiance of the jeers of the world.” 





tracts of private letters from one of its Washing- 
ton correspondents, (G. W. Breea, a clerk in the 
Land Office,) written during the last spring and 
summer, in which Mr. Brega, on the strength of 
various confidential conversations with the Sec- 
retary of State, discloses that gentleman’s hostility 
to Whig Hunkerism and old issues, his purpose 
to build up a Taylor Republican party, his high 
appreciation of the character of the New York 
Herald, and of his profound anxiety to secure it, 
in preference to any other paper, as a champion 
of the Administration, promising in return ample 
patronage from the Government ! 

Mr. Brega, in a card in the Washington Repub- 
lic, does not deny that he wrote the letters to the 
Herald Editor, but he charges that the extracts 
are garbled, and that interpolations are intro- 
duced, so as to convey a false impression. The 
Editor replies, by pronounting this statement 
false, challenges an examination of the letters, 
which he has on file, and makes the following an- 
nouncement: 

« For the satisfaction of the public, we intend 
to commence a suit at law against the proprietors 
of the Republic, in Washington, and also against 
the proprietor of the Courier and Enquirer, in 
this city, in order to bring the whole matter be- 
fore a court and jury, and thus prove to the world 
that the correspondence which we have publish- 
ed, and the additional letters which we shall pub- 
lish in a few days, are sr ae printed ~ 9g 

n ‘ 
a We will prove all thin in the suit which we 
mean to bring, before a court and ie thus 
establish the fact, beyond the bility of a 
doubt, that the Cabinet have been at the bottom 
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out the West Indies. The eloquent appeals of 
Brougham, especially, in behalf of Smith, the an- 
ti-slavery martyr,* after the Demerara insurrec- 





Baxtimore, Nov. 26, 1849. 


Flour—Howard Street, to-day, $4.874¢; par- 


tion; the consequent unwearied exertions of Wil- 
berforce and his friends; and, above all, the lib- 
eral measures of Canning and his colleagues in 
office, conduced to the same,great end, and plain- 


ticular brand, $4.9334 ; City Mills, nothing do- 
ing. Grain—The supply was very large to-day, 
of all kinds. Wheat—good to prime red brought 
95 cents to $1.02; white, $1.03 to $1.05; family 
flour white, $1.08 to $1.12 per bushel. Yellow 
corn, old, 58 cents to 60 cents; white, 54 cents to 


ly intimated the future insecurity of slave prop- 
erty, whether by mortgage, bonds, or actual in- 
vestment, and at the same time placed the bank- 
rupt or nominal proprietor on the very verge of 
ruin. Under these circumstances, and with such 
prospeéts for years befure the passage of the act of 
abolition, the mortgagee saw no advantage in fore- 





56 cents ; new white, suitable for shipping, 
brought 48 cents to 50 cents; yellow, 50 cents to 
52 cents ; damaged, 40 cents to 45 cents. Rye, 56 
cents. Oats declined—sales to-day at 29 cents to 
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closing, and therefore wisely resolved to “ bide his 
wait the event, which, in the opinion 


But although the note of preparation had been so 
clearly sounded, and the political horizon had so 
long shadowed forth the dawn of a propitious day 
for the slave, still no measures were taken to 
meet the change, and their true position was never 
fully realized—it was forced upon them by legal 


resent the present slaveocracy of the South. The 
same indifference, obstinacy, wilful blindness, and 
infatuation, exist still there, amid all our warn- 
ings, in every particular ; and what a lesson does 
the history of the former slave colonies afford for 
our future guidance and direction. May our 
brethren and fellow-citizens profit by all this ex- 
perience, and legislate themselves upon the im- 


After the passage of the reform bill, (a worthy 
recursor of negro independence,) the act of abo- 
ition and indemnity soon followed, whereby pro- 
to compensate 
that change, which was to be perfected in 1838 and 

pensation was estimat- 
ed at from one-third to one-half of the present 
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THE VERY LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


; Parts, November 9, 1849. 


.| Mr. Rives, the Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States, was received on the day pre- 
vious, Thursday, by the President of the French 
Republic. The President was most gracious, and 
observed, that in consequence of the difficulty 
that had arisen between the two Governments, he 
would have been deprived of the honor of receiv- 
ing him, if, instead of being a Republican Minis- 
ter, he (Mr. Rives) had have been a Monarchical 
Ambassador. 

La Presse contradicts the statements made in 


the Herald. 
ENGLAND. ovr 


The first business of Sir E. Bulwer, Envoy to 
the United States, on his arrival, will be to know, 
what encouragement, if any, the United States 
have given to the attempted withdrawal of Cana- 
da from the British rule. {[t is understood that 
he has full powers to resist, energetically, all at- 
tempts at interference on the part of the United 
States in the Ni affairs. {[t is understood 
that the British Governmedt has intimated 
to the Governor of Canada, that no coercive 
measures will be adopted to prevent an anncxa- 
tion to the United States, if the popular will be 
decidedly expressed in favor of that measure. 
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Cincinnati, we cannot forbear expressing the great pleasure 
it will give us to renew our former intercourse with thera. 
The little children who then received the “ Visiter” as a 
welcome guest, are now almost grown up men and wom: n. 
Bat they will perhaps find some little brother or sister or 
cousin to whom they may introduce us as an old friend. 

The first number will be issued on the first of November. 

The terms will be—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

NOTICE. 


ORRESPONDENTS and others desiring to communi- 
C cate with the undersigned will yo ee their letters 
and papers to Fulton, Oswego county, New Yurk, my pres- 
ent pont office address. J. C. HARRINGTON. 

Nov. 29. 











NEW YORK READING ROOM, 
REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American and agen, Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to a y 
other =. the bey A. imevar wate are positively free to . . 
In addition to all the news’ now publir h- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, ‘Anti-Slavery, Savoratle, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hua- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, at 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of use! al 
information. 
The National Era is received at the Reading Room, frem 
Washington, by * earliest mail, and single copies may be 


“Nov. 11. AM HARNED, Omfice Agent. 
UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 


Ist and 24. Publish- 
¥ LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts in tt ea at 





HARNED, Agent, 
61 John street. 
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Forthe Mational Era. 


THE DYING WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


Come nearer, dearest, it hath been a long and weary day, 
Those hours of agonizing pain, thank God, have passed away ; 
I rest, for very tenderly upon my moistened brow 

Is laid the pale and icy hand of Death’s kind angel now. 


Oh! fold me to thy bosom once again ere I depart, 

And let me feel the beating of that ever-faithful heart, 

Whose very life-tide long hath been that pure and perfect 
love 

For which my feet are lingering yet from the bright walks 
above. 


I have been musing on the past, and, with a vision clear, 
Each by-gone scene of wedded bliss, of early love, was here; 
I have been thinking of the past—affection’s morning hour— 
It was the lovely rosebud then, but now it is the flower. 


Each blessed day since then hath seen our spirits closer 
twine, 

Till my soul to-night seems wrapped in the inner folds of 
thine! 

Nay, weep not thus, beloved ; if immortality could die, 

Perchance I might forget thee, ’mid the glory of the sky. 


T shall not wander far, for Zion’s holy hill is near— 

The perfume of its fadeless bowers is wafted even here; 

As beams the guiding star upon a dark and stormy sea, 
My spirit-presence shall be light and joy, dear love, to thee. 


How calmly now our children sleep, all folded to their rest, 

And not one thought of coming iil disturbs the dreamer’s 
breast ; 

Yet will they weep another morn, those little dovelets fair, 

When their sweet voices call, and no fond mother greets 
them there. f 


But time shall deck thoge saddened brows once more with 
smiles of glee, 

For God, our’God, shall care for them, my own, and comfort 
thee; 

And when their arms entwine thy neck with their dear, 
guileless love, 

Thy spirit shall look up and feel my blessing from above. 


Oh! should those precious ones from truth’s pure, blissful 
way depart, 

As erst their erring mother, fold them to thy noble heart; 

They will turn back again, and mourn, with sad, repentant 
tears, 

That they have dimmed the promise of their earlier, happier 
years. 


Nay, weep not, dearest, that my day of life is nearly o’er, 
And soon thy loving eyes shall look upon my face no more; 
A purer, gladder welcome than is breathed on earthly sod, 
Ere long shall greet thee home unto the dwelling of onr God. 
D.S. Harris. 


Homer, Pennsylvania, September, 1849. 


Correspondence of the New York York Express. 


WHO SUPPORTS THE POST OFFICE ? 


The following statement of the net postage paid 
by the several States and Territories, made up 
by the Auditor of the Post Office Department, 
speaks for itself. It was not prepared with a view 
to publication ; but, finding it in the possession of 
one of the members from New York, | have soli- 
cited it for publication in the Express. To make 
the statement more satisfactory, we have added 
the cost for mail service, during the same year. 
{t demonstrates two or three important truths, 
and one of these is the fact that the free States 
pay the great proportion of postage levied for the 
support of the Department. After this official 
record, one will hardly doubt the right of the free 
States to have originated the present cheap post- 
age system, or to exact a still further reduction 
at the hands of the Government. 

Statement of net Postages, arising from Letters, News- 
popers, Pamphlets, &c., for the fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1847, hy States and Territories, together 
with the sums paid for carrying the mail : 

States and Territo- Net postages fur Expenses of car- 

_ Ties. the year. rying the mail. 

Maine - - - $59,439.60 $41,965 

New Hampshire - 40,67969 25 560 

Vermont - = - - 34,338.20 26,563 

Massachusetts - - 218,20085 107,392 

Rhode Island - - 26832.80 9.187 

Contiesticut ~- - 64.156.69 45,797 

New York - - 494,756.51 229.307 

New Jersey - - 39,586.50 58,930 

Pennsylvania - - 252,176.42 155,412 

Delaware - - 8,789 42 7,862 

Maryland - - 81,65616 133,751 

District of Columbia 179.390.64 
Virginia - = - 92,292 04 

North Carolina 31,378.71 

South Carolina 50,383 03 

Georgia - - 55,858 90 

Florida - 10,883.06 

Ohio - 158,869.20 

Michigan 38,490.90 

Indiana - 43 348.12 

Illinois 52,359.19 

Missouri - 41,505.78 

Kentucky 53,632.42 

Tennessee 37,987.06 

Alabama - 49,602.32 

Mississippi 33,773 35 

Arkansas - 9,568.62 

Louisiana 68,522.85 

Texas - 8,245.58 

Towa - 9,494 95 

Wisconsin 26,706.08 


192,515 
172.520 
118,157 
153,001 
45,193 
170,295 
38,211 
52,439 
102.485 
49,720 
89.581 
55,298 
136,499 
58,451 
39,996 
41,795 
24,102 
9.722 
15,043 





2.372,902.65 


2,406 849 








We have made no calculation of cost for trans- 
porting the mail in the District of Columbia, be- 
cause we have no data to go upon. Nor is it ne- 
cessary in showing the amount paid by the Gen- 
eral Government to each State, and the amount 
received from each State, on. account of postage. 
One more Congress, and we shall look for a uni- 
form postage of five cents; one more after that, 
and a reduction to two cents, prepaid, for all let- 
ters of half an ounce and under. E. B. 

According to the foregoing table, the net post- 
age paid by the free States, in the fiscal year 1847, 
was $1,659,412; and the expense of transporting 
the mails in the same States, for the same year, 
was $1,088.308—leaving a clear surplus to the De- 
partment of 571,104. 

From the slave States, (exclusive of the District 
of Columbia, where the postage is mostly paid by 
the Government itself, on franked matter,) the 
postage received, during the same time, was but 
$664,079; while the expense of transporting the 
mails therein was $1,318,541—leaving a dvficit of 
$654,462, to be made up by the surplus paid by 

the free States, and from the Treasury. 


From the Ohio Patriot. 


NEW TESTS, INTERPOLATIONS, &e. 

We have witnessed in silence, but with none 
the less regret, the irritability and disrespect 
which have long characterized the Mount Ver- 
non “Banner,” in its discuesion with and treat- 
ment of those who differ with it on the subject of 
Slavery Legislation. It had been our hope that 
this uneasy feeling, if let alone, would die out 
from self-exhaustion ; and hence, we have hither- 
to refrained from uniting with many of our Dem- 
ocratic contemporaries in protesting against the 
Banner’s bitter way upon all who claim the assist- 
ance of Congress in arresting the extension of 
slavery to California. It seems, however, that our 
expectation is not to be realized, and that its thirst 
for conflict is still unslaked. In the “Banner” 
of the 23d of October, the editor sounds the note 
of preparation for the approaching Sth of Jamua- 
ry Convention, and, as if determined to keep up 
the war, he says: . 

“Let the Democracy of old Knox move for- 
ward in thisglorious work. * * * * Let 
good men and true be selected as delegates—men 
who will frown indignantly upon any attempt to in- 
troduce NEW TESTS Of INTERPOLATE new principles 
into the Democratic creed, and all will be well.” 

Such is the language of Mr. Dunbar, the editor 
of the Banner. We give his own words, that his 
purpose may not be misunderstood. He ad- 
vises that delegates be appointed for a specific 
purpose, and that purpose shall be to FROWN 
DOWN those who differ with them on a subject 
of exciting interest to the entire Democracy of 
Ohio. Is this the counsel of prudence? = Is it 
conceived in the spirit of harmony? Is it the off- 
spring of a true Democratic spirit ? 

We have none but kind oe to the “ Ban- 
ner” or its editor. On nearly all political ques- | 
tions which have agitated the country during past 
years, our views have been nearly identical. At 
the very outset of the hard money struggle, we 
went simultaneously into the field, and, through- 
out the conflict, stood shoulder to shoulder. But 
on this question of slavery-extension our doctrines 
diametrically opposite; and whilst we freely 
concede honesty of purpose to Mr. Dunbar, we 
claim and demand the same concession to ourself 

the a mass of the Ohio ge whose 
deb ly our own. T'o arrogate 

iy a! better Democracy or purer principles 
toleratendicaeaaeen vith him, is what cannot be 
: in Mr. Dunbar himself, or in those for 
Speaks. All sigh seeamptions are in 


leased, without a fear of being yg as Abo- 

tionists. But, unfortunately for the Tose slr eg 
Democracy, a “ NEW TEST” was introduced in 
1836. The Baltimore Convention of that year 
“ interpolated new principles [doctrines] into the 
Democratic creed,” and its leading spirits sought 
henceforth to keep the National Demooracy Jin 
bondage to the South. The “nem test” then in- 
troduced, and hitherto unknown, 18 in the italicis- 
ed portion of the following resolution : 

« Resolved, That Congress has no power under 
the Constitution to interfere with or control the 
domestic institutions of the several States, and 
that such States are the sole and proper judges of 
everything appertaining to their own affairs, not 
prohibited by the Constitution ; that all efforts of, 
the Abolitionists, OR OTHERS, made to induce 
Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
take incipient steps im relation thereto, are calculated 
to lead to the most alarming and dangerous conse- 
quences ; and that all such efforts have an inevitable 
tendency to diminish the happiness of the people, and 
endanger the stability and permanency of the Union, 
and ought not to be countenanced by any friend of our 
political institutions.” : 

This is the “new test,” the “new principles 
interpolated into the Democratic creed,” which 
have hung like a mill-stone about the neck of the 
American Democracy, throughout all subsequent 
contests. Year after year, has the same “ new 
test” been submissively tolerated, until at last the 
« Banner” claims it to be as binding and unalter- 
able as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

No portion of the Democracy of Ohio have 
ever claimed for Congress “ power under the Con- 
stitution to interfere with or control the domestic 
institutions of the several States” where slavery 
already exists ; but, on the other hand, utterly re- 
pudiate the doctrine that it would be incompetent 
for Congress “to take such inciment steps in rela- 
tion” to slavery in TERRITORIES Of the United States 
as will forever exclude the accursed institution. 
Ifthe editor of the “Banner” is determined to 
have the Baltimore resolution raised as a State 
test for the Ohio Democracy, we beg him to pre- 
sent it to the 8th of January Convention for its 
approval. Its fate before that body, like the doom 
which befel it in the Pennsylvania Convention of 
the 4th of July last, might satisfy even Mr. Dun- 
bar himself that those whom the “Banner” has 
so industriously assailed, constitute a larger por- 
tion of the people than he has heretofore imagin- 
ed. If he has confidence that his views on the 
Proviso question are in reality the views ofa ma- 
jority of the Democracy of Ohio, we hope he will 
give the Convention an opportunity of passing 
judgment on the Baltimore resolution. If he 
shrinks from subjecting it to that ordeal, we trust 
that he will concede the propriety of henceforth 
tolerating an honest difference of sentiment on 
the part of those whose hearts are as pure as his 
own. 


aeons 


THE TRUE DEMOCRACY. 


Puttanetruia, November 16, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: I had hoped that some of your able 
correspondents would have taken up the entire 
series of the principles of trve Democracy, and 
have proved not only their truth, but their mutu- 
al dependence and indivisibility. No truth is 
isolated; and I am convinced that one argument 
in support of one principle, if based upon high 
grounds, would prove the verity of all the doc- 
trines of the Free Democracy. 

Man constitutes, within himself, an entire sys- 
tem, with the same relative powers as are in the 
Material Universe. Like the solar system, he is 
lighted from one central fire, Truth; his will 
corresponds to the laws of nature, his actions to 
nature’s workings; and, as in these workings, 
physical eras are marked by eclipses of the sun, 
so in man, when his satellite, self-interest, darkens 
his actions, it serves to mark an era in his progress 
toward the true. 

No eclipse is ever total, no man is ever wholly 
bad. We see, in the Southern States, the boldest 
and the firmest champions for theright of freedom 
in trade—that right which gives to a// men equal- 
ity in labor, which is the practice of the doctrines 
of loving thy neighbor as thyself, and of doing as 
thou would’st be done by; and I believe our 
Southern brethren advocate this right upon high 
and Christian motives; but self-interest, which 
revolves around our moral centres, is now darken- 
ing their sunlight; they have light but from one 
side of Truth, and that just sufficient for them to 
read Free Trade by. Whereas, in the North, we 
have light from the opposite side of our darkened 
sun, and can see, and that dimly, but freedom for 
the nego slave. 

Now, the light of truth is not partial nor bro. 





ken into rays, but it shines in one clear flood of 
undivided splendor, unless when broken by the 
prism of vanity or by the moon of self-interest ; 
and upon this last the ultras, both South and 
North, have gazed so long that they might safely 
be placed among the lunatics !—if a partial view 
of but one question is lunacy. But I will do the 
South the justice to say, that they read what they 
can see more clearly, and with more force, thaa we 
do our revalations. 

To define a compromise properly, I should say 
that it was a yielding by each of two or more par- 
ties, of that they considered truth, for the sake of 
other truths which they preserve by this act ; and 
as they appear to be the order of the day, why 
not make one now? Let us meet, both South and 
North, in Congress, determined to effect a com- 
promise. Let us give “Free Trade” to the South, 
and “Freedom to the Slave” to the North, and 
thus both will give up a part to preserve the re- 
mainder! This is a compromise, now, that would 
be worth something; and I trust our Free Soil 
Repressntatives—trwe conservatives—will think 
of it. There is an old adage which alludes to the 
time when honest men will get their own; I shall 
not quote it here, however, but hopeit will apply 

Will you not induce some of your forcible 
writers to take up something of this kiad, to show 
the world that the principles of Democracy cannot 
be divided if they would be successful ? 

Very respectfully, yours, Democrat. 


For the National Era. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES. 


Extract of an Address delivered in Woodbury, Conn , 
February 6, 1848, by J. Peck, on “The Moral 
Power of Position.” 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and 
“all ye are brethren,” seems to be the teaching of 
holy writ. And the love which the apostle incul- 
cated, “ worketh no ill to his neighbor.” So, even 
if we injure ourselves, we must not wrong him. 
This is undoubtedly the theory of the American 
churches, but is it their practical position ? 

To enslave a man, make him a chattel liable to 
sale as other merchandise, is allowed even in this 
degenerate age to be a gross violation of this law of 
“love and equality of right.” And in this nation, 
boasting of being the freest nation on earth, as 
well as preéminently Christian, to continue, 
maintain, and extend such usurpation of right, and 
that, too, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
under the blazing light which has put out the 
darkness of slavery in thirty different Govern- 
ments of earth since 1800, augurs either great 
blindness of mind or perverseness of heart in the 
body politic. And who is to blame for this, if the 
Church is innocent? Why is it that the sound 
of wailing, with the bondman’s cry, goes up o’er 
the breadth of the land, unheeded by the pension- 
er occupants of place and power ? 

Now, with deference, permit me to inquire. 
what is the position of the church 0” this subject 
What her influence in the United States? Is it 
on the side of flaveocracy, or on the side of the 
slave? If the Church is innocent, she will welcome 
the research ; if sheis guilty, the sooner it is made 
known the better, for she claims “without spot or 
blemish” is her standard and her aim. But, as 
church members would prefer investigating for 
themselves, (and alone,) I will only take a “ side 
view” of the body, for a moment. 

The grand sects or divisions of the Church at 
the South, all know, have gone backward in their 
position more than ‘‘the shadow on the Dial of 
Ahaz,” since 1780. Then liberty and right were 
the Pole Star and Sun of their political horizon, 
even for British-born subjects! Then, a “three- 
penny tax on tea, and one cent on a sheet of fools- 
cap,” was insufferable tyranny ; and a seven years’ 
war was waged, to teach King George the rights 
of his subjects, and wipe off the foul oppression. 
Now, to take all a man earns, his lifetime, his wife 
and children, his spelling-book and Bible, and then 
sell him, American-born, away from the home of 
his childhood and the graves of his fathers, against 
his consent, is very good morality! Neither the 
practice nor apology of such outrage is any bar to 
the communion table or the pulpit. 

Nay, more: to cast public odium on those who 

reach the doctrines of the Declaration and the 
ew Testament on this subject, is, with these 

Southern patrisrchs, a sure passport to public 

confidence and exalted honors in Church and 

State. The Southern people, taught by the high 

priests of the peculiar institution to use the old- 

fashioned Canaanitish glasses, can’t see any differ- 
ence between a piece of 'y and a man; be- 
tween the right of dominion over the beasts of the 
field, and lording it over their brethren; between 
selling Christ in the person of his disciples, and 

Jehovah’s right to a human soul ! 

All moral diseases are catching. As they dare 

“ Stand by, I am holier than thou ane, 

” 


a) ’ 
‘will welcome both to ours. We have long 
voted for your friends, and as that is a thousand- 
ld higher honor than fellowship at table, how 
d you out—away from the table of the 


@ |) hens Churches of the Pilgrims say, 
| if you will hold slavery to your bosom, 





works are works of sin, and ought to be rebuked, 

unless you place your brother by your side. But 

really, in our present plight, our lust for pleasure, 

power, and gain, we think it will hardly do for us 

to “cast a stone,” and so we are glad to learn that 

when rebuke is given, ’tis only to the selfish ones; 

for, indeed, it seems too bad to say to heirs, who 
keep the slaves for father’s sake—to doctors, who 
“hold them for their good ”—to McDuffies, who 
pile them up for “republican corner stones” —to 
churches, Who sell them to send the Gospel over 
the world—you may not sit and sup with us. So 
then, now as ever, we say, in Christian bonds, we 
are true and with you still. 

And is this picture true? Look at home. How 
many sermons for the last twenty-five years have 
been preached in our churches, designed to over- 
turn and destroy American slavery, and withdraw 
our countenance and support from this “ vilest of 
heathenism,” so called by Southern Synods, even 
in South Carolina. How many incidental rebukes 
are given, over and above the number, aimed at 
the active advocates of thedumb? Do the pre- 
vailing influences of these churches tend to fan 
the spirit of liberty and love to man into a 
glowing flame, or check the kindling fire and 
crush the bondman’s hope? If the Church’s 
“eye is evil” (on this subject.) “can her body be 
full of light?” Ifher “light be darkness,” oh! 
who can tell the dreadful power of her position ? 
The truth we may learn here; the tremendous 
consequences to us, and the nations of the earth, 
the jndgment day will tell. 

Let a church of “three men” stand erect on 
the plains of Dura; let twelve poor fishermen, 
Christ-like, “preach deliverance to the captives ;” 
let one man, Luther-like, speak out for freedom 
of limb, of thought, of utterance and prayer ; let 
the spirit of ’76 be manifest in the moral courage 
of the present generation ; and despotic thrones 
and oppressive Governments would rock to their 
foundations, and “ honor would be rendered to the 
God of Heaven,” “ the God of the free.” 


From the Gem of the Prairies. 


REV. THOMAS H. STOCKTON. 

Thomas H. Stockton is not a character, in the 
ordinary use of the term, but he is a very distinct 
person. A character, I believe, has angles or sa- 
lient points, on which the peculiarities of the man 
hang themselves out to view. Mr. Stockton has 
not these. He recedes from you when you look 
at him, while most men approach you. He is to 
be painted, for that gives depth, distance, and per- 
spective, and not to be sculptured. If I have 
taken the right impression from him, you will see 
that he is not an every-day man. He wants a 
description that is not easy to give. 

The quiet, deep, and subdued tone of his mind is, 
I imagine, very much a matter temperament, but 
it also depends on his feeble health. Mr. Stock- 
ton is a consumptive. His tall figure, stooped and 
thin, his wan face and feeble gait, tell this fact 
very plainly. You will note him on the street 
when you see him. Occasionally on the sunny 
side of the walk these cool days you will see a 
face that looks calmly through the anxious throng, 
and seems to recall you to yourself, if only for a 
moment. The face has the same unavxious look, 
time after time, and the sun as it comes upon it 
hardly relieves its ashen color. You get a sin- 
gular impression from it, meet it where you will. 
The floundering tide of men parts to the right 
and left as it sets by him, and sometimes, where 
the crowd is thickest and fastest, you would im- 
agine him to be a stationary object, his step is 
so slow. You would be surprised to learn that 
you see before you one, if not the most popular 
preachers of his day, for you find none of the 
signs of it about him. Where are the bold, glar- 
ing figures and the thundering tones that capti- 
vate the multitude? You do not find them in 
that feeble frame and almost shadowy face, nor 
do I. For twenty years he has lifted that spare 
form and attenuated face in the pulpit, and raised 
that weakly voice, for he has walked for so long 
on the edge of the “narrow home.” 

Let me conduct you through one of his pulpit 
exercises—the pews of the neat Methodist Re- 
formed Church on Sixth street are free, and the 
discourse shall be short, for I will give you only 
the manner of it. If you arenot one of the early- 
goers, you will find the pulpit already occupied. 
You see there a face whose mouth and high reced- 
ing forehead inevitably remind you of Henry 
Clay. The face, and hair thickly sown with 
gray, you would say marked the age of 55 or 60. 
He is, I think, a little under 40. When he rises, 
the countenance looks sad and suffering, the voice 
is feeble but clear and silvery, and somehow holds 
you and all, high aud vulgar alike, by akind ofspell 
‘At first the intonations come to you so low and 
whispering that you involuntarily lean forward 
and breathe softly to catch the words. His prayer 
is low. and solemn, and persuasive enough almost 
to turn the fates themselves. 

When his subject begins to come to him, un- 
less he is interrupted by his frequent coughing, 
you forget that it is the invalid of twenty years 
who speaks. His face brightens with a light, and 
his open gray eye gets searching and animated. 
He seems to be walking in the edge of the golden 
city. His voice, that you supposed had already 
attained its utmost power, is so managed as to give 
it a full rolling motion, almost like undulations. 
His sentences come and go like images, but they 
leave their impression with you, and if you take 
that away you have gone to some purpose. 

Our preacher israther fond of the climax in his 
discourse. This is a matter exceedingly difficult 
to manage. With most preachers you may thank 
your luck if you are not afflicted with an anti- 
climax or two onthe way. Mr. Stockton rarely 
failse The climax opens, widens and heightens 
as he proceeds, and you are frequently lost in the 
harmony and extent of the view to which you are 
led. Some one has said that Goethe is always 
sublime when he speaks of the stars. Our preach- 
er is sure to elevate you in his allusions to the 
Heavens. 

Do you guess that I am describing a Methodist 
preacher—the quiet, chaste, well-read, and elo- 
quent tenant ofa Methodist pulpit? No rant, no 
cant, no explosive sounds, no launching of thunder- 
bolts, no baptism in the lake of uncomfortable 
mixtures! He is of a liberal and tolerant spirit, 
and averse to creeds and other fetters to free 
thought. Mr. Stockton gives offence, of course, 
to his less enlightened brethren, and does a great 
scandal or so onceina while. Forinstance, when 
occasion calls for it he will sit in the same pulpit 
with a Swedenborgian, a Unitarian, or Univer- 
salist, without even gathering up his saintly robes, 
out of fear of profane contact with Sadducees to 
his own faith. 

Before coming to Cincinnati, Mr. Stockton had 
the pastoral charge; of a church in Philadelpia, 
whose aisles were trodden by the highest and best 
men in that city. It was here that he won the 
reputation of being the most eloquent minister of 
his denomination, and one of the most gifted 
minds in his profession. 

He makes little of the mere ordinances of the 
church, and has modified in some measure the 
arbitrariness said to be a part of the government 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In doing 
this he has shown a firmness and fearlessness that 
have borne down more than one Conference that 
showed a formidable resistance. 

Mr. Stockton, I will only add, preaches for 
all classes of mind. He is intelligible to all alike, 
for he speaks to that innermost sense which is lofty 
even to the low. That voice seems to bring all to 
a level who are within its vibrations, till the 
mountains are brought down to a scale of inches 
for miles, and the mole-hills take their place as 
equals besidethem. So it should be. That mind 
of singular beauty and transparency, of poetical 
and spiritual aspirations, has passed over all as 
an influence to be long treasured. 

I have a contrast or two for my next. 
Yours, ZurRicu. 
oe 


Acapemy or Sciences.—Sittings of August 15 
and 22.—A communication was made by M. Du- 
mas relative to certain observations made by M. 
Doyere in some cases of cholera. M. Doyere 
states that, on four patients attacked by this dis- 
ease, he found thatthe viscous sweat of the fore- 
head, cheeks, snd arms, contained a substance 
similar to the sugar of fruit. M. Regnault pre- 
sented, in the name of M. Blanquart-Evrard, of 
Lille, several proofs of photography on paper ob- 
tained by means of a coating of the white of egg 
upon the glass used in the operation A very 
curious paper was received from a traveller in 
Africa, M. E. du Couset, giving an account of a 
slave, a native of the interior of Africa, whom he 
saw at Mecca in 1842, and who had » prolonga- 
tion of the vertebral column to the extent of near- 
ly four inches, thus forming a tail. The man de- 
clared that all the people of his country are form- 
ed in the same manner, and that they are all de- 
vourers of human flesh, without regard to age or 
sex, but preferring the flesh of young femalesand 
children, as being most succulent. M. du Couset 
adds that the owner of this slave was compelled 
twice a week to supply him with a copious feast 
of raw mutton, as his propensity would otherwise 
have induced him to murder some child or other 
person not sufficiently strong to resist him. The 
man told M. du Couset that he had no desire to 
shed blood, but that his craving occasionally for 
Taw an food was so great that hecould not rex 
strain himself from committing murder, if his 
master did not thus gratify his appetite. 


_Samuine or Missronarres.—Rev. Messrs. Doo- 
little and Schenck, with their wives, ist,) and 
Rev. Mr. Martin and wife, Mis- 

sailed from Boston on the 2ist instant, 
in the Lanteo, for the East Indies. 


The Whigs of Boston have nominated the Hon- 
orable John P. Bigelow for mayor of that city. 








From the Advocate of Peace. 


PEACE PETITIONS. 


To the Friends of Peace throughout the United States: 
Disputes, whether between individuals or na- 
tions, can be settled only in one of two ways—by 
amicable agreement hetween the parties themselves, or 
by reference to a third party as umpire between them. 
War alone does not settle international difficul- 
ties, but leaves them pretty nearly where it found 
them ; and its sole use, if it has any, lies in dis- 
posing both the belligerants, after a sufficient ex- 
perience of its evils, to sheath the sword, and be- 
take themselves to negotiation or arbitration, as 
the only possible way of terminating their dis- 
putes, by a permanent treaty of peace. 

Now, we wish to reverse this immemorial pro- 
cess of first going to war, and then resorting to 
pacific expedients. We would have nations em- 
ploy these expedients before fighting, and thus ob- 
viate the alleged necessity of fighting at all. We 
would fain get them into the habit of settling 
their disputes in essentially the same way that in- 
dividuals do theirs—by mutual agreement or vol- 
untary reference. Such reference may be either 
casual, as it is now when employed at all; or stip- 
ulated, such as we propose to secure by a clausein 
every treaty between nations, binding them to 
settle their disputes, in the last resort, by refer- 
ence to umpires mutually chosen ; or permanent, 
through a Congress of Nations, by which we mean, 
first, a Congress of diplomatic delegates from dif- 
ferent countries, to agree upon a Code of Interna- 
tional Law that shall be binding on the parties to 
it, and next a High Court of Nations, or perma- 
nent Board of International Arbitrators, to inter- 
pret and apply that law for the adjustment of all 
difficulties between them without an appeal to 
arms. 

Such substitutes for war can be secured only 
through the joint agency of Governments; but 
rulers, especially in a country like ours, will take 
hold in earnest of a subject like this only at the 
call of the People as a body ; and hence we would 
urge them, without the slightest distinction of 
sect or party, to sign and forward to 4oth Houses 
of Congress a petition like the following : 


“PETITION FOR PEACE, 


To the honorable Senate (or House of Representatives) 
of the United States: 

The undersigned, inhabitants (or citizens, or 
legal voters) of , in the State of —, de- 
ploring the manifold evils of war, and believing it 
possible to supersede, in most cases, its alleged 
necessity, by the timely adoption of wise and fea- 
sible substitutes, respectfully request your honor- 
able body to take such action as you may deem 
best, in favor of Stipulated Arbitration, or a Con- 
gress of Nations, for the accomplishment of this 
most desirable end.” 


The character of the petitioners as “citizens or 
legal voters,” should be designated ; avd the peti- 
tion, when signed by as many names a8 can be pro- 
cured, should be sent at once to some Member of 
the House, addressed generally to their own Rep- 
resentative, with a letter requesting his special 
attention to the subject. 

There should be zo delay in this movement. 
Congress will meet in a few days; and the first 
part of the session will probably furnish the only 
leisure for giving serious and effective attention 
to the subject. Let the friends of peace meet them 
on the threshold with this great question, and 
imatating our English co-workers who lately 
poured into Parliament, in a month or two, hun- 
dreds on hundreds of petitions Zor the same object, 
let us bring a THOUSAND petitions before Congress 
in the first month of its session. It can be done 
with ease, if we will; but, for this purpose, every 
one who reads this appeal, especially every min- 
ister of the Prince of Peace, should consider him- 
self as personally requested to move in this matter 
at once. If his congregation is the only one in 
the place, let him mention the subject in pub- 
lic, and then get some person to carry around a 
copy of the foregoing petition for signatures. 
Let there be duplicate copies, one for the Senate, 
the other for the House of Representatives; and 
let every person sign both at the same time. If 
there are several congregations, the different 
ministers may consult together on the best means 
of accomplishing the object ; but let them be care- 
ful not to wait one for another till the time for 
action has gone by. 

The success of this movemnt depends entirely 
on the spontaneous codperation of our friends. We 
have no funds to spend upon it, no agents to send 
through the land in its behalf; and, unles: the 
miniet-=o and members of our churches, and oth- 
ers in the community favorable to the cause of 
peace, will, of their own accord, perform the slight 
service we here request to them, nothing will or 
can be done to much purpose. 

But we will not allow ourselves to doubt their 
readiness for such a service at a time when it is 
so much needed, and there are so many cheering 
incentives to effort in this vast but much neglect- 
ed department of Christian philanthropy. The 
friends of God and man in England have set us 
a noble example, and are now looking for our 
prompt and energetic codperation. The recent 
Peace Congress at Paris, the third and most im- 
posing in the series of world-congresees for the 
same purpose; has turned special attention to the 
substitutes for war mentioned in our proposed 
form of petition to Congress; but such recom- 
mendations, even from so high a source, will be of 
little avail, unless the friends of peace in differ- 
ent countries shall influence their respective ru- 
lers, by petitions and otherwise, to unite in secur- 
ing peaceful substitutes for war, and thus obvia- 
ting the supposed necessity of its recurrence. 
Earnestly, then, would we ask the friends of peace, 
in every sect and party among us, east and west, 
north and south, to forward, without delay, their 
petitions for this object to both Houses of Con- 
gress, and also to both Houses of their own Legis- 
lature in each State, for their action in favor of 
the same object. 

By order of the Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society. 

Grorce C. Becxwitn, Cor. Sec’y. 

Boston, Nov. 12, 1849. 


N. B.—Papers friendly to the cause of peace 
would confer a special favor by publishing the 
above. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


An incident of the cholera occurred in this city 
a few days since, which, for several reasons, we 
think worth recording. Among the households 
which had been entered and stricken by the fatal 
disease, was that of Mr. Hangley, a worthy Irish- 
man, who has long been employed by the Com- 
missioner of Streets. His wife, a warm-heart- 
ed, motherly woman, devotedly attached to chil- 
dren, and self-sacrificing to promote their welfare 
and happiness, was taken with the cholera and 
died, and was buried on Thursday, September 20. 
Next a lovely little daughter, seven years of age, 
was taken sick, and she, too, died, and her body 
laid out and her limbs adjusted in the embrace of 
the King of Terrors. The father applied to Al- 
derman Wingate for a coffin, but, for some cause, 
it could not be had immediately, and its delivery 
was postponed for an hour or two; during this 
time, Mr. Hangley returned home, when the sup- 
posed dead child stretched forth her arms, with 
the exclamation— 


“Oh, father, I have been to Heaven, and it is a 
beautiful place!” 

After the surprise and the excitement of the 
girl had subsided, she gave a relation of what she 
had seen, as she expressed it, “in Heaven.” 

She saw her mother in Heaven, and she was 
taking care of little children, many of whom she 
called by name, and among them she said were 
four children of uncle Hangley, and three chil- 
dren of uncle Casey’s. 

“ Aunt Lynch is not there now, but she will be 
to-morrow, and on Sunday I shall go back again.” 

“But,” said an older sister, “it cannot be 50, 
dearest, for there are but two of uncle Casey’s 
children dead.” 

“Yes, I saw three of them in Heaven, and dear 
mother was taking care of them. All were dressed 
in white, and all were very happy, and the chil- 
dren playing. Oh, it was beautifal there !—and 
I shall go there again next Sunday afternoon, at 
4 o’clock.” 

Mr. Hangley immediately informed Mr. Win- 
gate that his daughter was not dead, when he, in 
company with Dr. Morrison, visited the house, 
and the little girl related substantially the same 
story. It seems, too, that shortly after this rela- 
tion of the little girl of what she had seen and 
heard in Heaven, a message came from Mr. Casey 
in Carmel, giving information of the death of 
another child, and inviting them to attend the 
funeral. 

Of the four children of her uncle Hangley, two 
died in this city, amd two were drowned on their 
passage from Ireland. ; 
We called, on Saturday, to see and talk with 
this little girl, but she was very feeble, and just 
then in a drowse, and we would not allow her to 
bedisturbed. She is said to have a very thought- 
ful and serious countenance, and to be a very in- 
teresting child. She had no wish to live, but 
preferred returning to her mother. The father 
and sister are seriously but very happily im- 
pressed with the relations of this sweet child, and 
joyfally believe the story she tells. Their hcuse 
is a pattern of neatness, and they all possess 
hearts overflowing with affection, =~ aresincerely 

on account of their heavenly messenger. 

Cras sorry,” said Mr. H. to Dr. Morrison, in 
the honest, truthfa] simplicity of his heart, “ when 
my good wife died, but I’m not now, but only 
wih to -be with her.” i 

e elder sisters, too, live in joyful hope of 
meeting at length, and they care not how soon, if 
Ms he Sos Vape, thoke dest sme eaven, 
where she has been seen by their , 








who has been permitted to return to the earth 
and make the fact known to them. 

Since the above was published, therehave been 
a great many inquiries respecting this little gir), 
some of which we will now answer. 

Although at the time of the seeming death of 
this child, it was not supposed that her Aunt 
Lynch was dangerously ill, she not having the 
cholera, but attacked with dysentery. But she 
died the next day, as stated. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mr. Daniel Warren, a 
very worthy religious man, who has been much 
among the cholera patients, and feeling, perhaps, 
a little moved by curiosity, called to see the little 
girl, and addressed her cheerfully, and told her 
that she appeared better and would soon be well, 
and get out in a clay or two. 

“ But I’m going to mother again at 4 o’clock,” 
she quietly and softly said. 

“ When, to-morrow ?” 

“No; to-day.” 

Mr. Warren endeavored to turn her attention 
to hopeful prospects of recovery; but the little 
sufferer was fast sinking away—the death rattle 
was heard, and she soon ceased to breathe, her 
pulse stopped, and the fixedness of death was 
impressed upon her beautiful countenance. She 
was dead. 

Mr. Warren looked at the town clock in the 
distance from the window, for there was no clock 
in the house, and it was 4 o’clock. 

While pondering upon, to him, the singular 
coincidents in this case, and about half an hour 
had passed, new signs of life appeared, and again 
the spirit of the sweet girl returned. She asked 
for water, and said she was tired, and sunk away 
into a quiet sleep. 

Since then she has been gradually recovering, 
but her eldest sister, who watched her so tender- 
ly, and who would so willingly have accompanied 
her blessed mother to heaven, was the next taken 
with the cholera, and the following day died, and 
was buried. 

The father of this girl is ignorant, yet a fine 
specimen of a pure, warm heart, with all the un- 
sophisticated simplicity and truthfulness of na- 
ture. Heis poor. He had a large family; and 
he says that for the whole season he had but two 
pounds of butter in his house, and they only had 
meat but twice. They had lived almost wholly 





upon bread and tea. 

“ There were many of them,” he said, “and his 
own hands must earn their living, and by pru- 
dence a barrel of flour would last four weeks, and 
he must do what he could for himself and the 
children, and they were all quite happy. 

The little boys had by their labor picked up 
the boards out of which his dwelling had been 
constructed, and he hoped, after a time, to have it 
all of their own. 

Perhaps a more united, loving, and contented 
family, where all were willing to do and suffer 
for each other, cannot be found. 

Such are the simple facts of the case, which we 
leave, for the present, without comment or at- 
| tempted explanation —Bangor Whiz. 


An old clergyman, preaching before some of the 
American army at Corpus Christi, made use of 
these remarks: “Ten thousand dollars is a large 
sum to most of us! yet what would it profit? You 
cannot carry it out of the world. Then, what 
would you do with it, or you, or you, or you 2” 
pointing with an oratorical flourish at each repe- 
tition to different individuals before him. At 
length an old stager, well known to the Corpus 
Christi army, Judge H—ys, could contain him- 
self no longer. When the finger pointed at him, 
and in the momentary pause -succeeding the 
searching question, the Judge broke the solemn 
silence by answering, in a loud, shrill tone, “ Lay 
it out in mules!” “Shall [ attempt,” says a nar- 
rator, “to portray the effect!” “The audience 
was convulsed.” 








TO INVENTORS. 
7 subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries aniwill prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will beable to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trane- 
acted business. 

Letters — be postpaid. PaeP Tae 

nm BUTeet, Upponivc tic on 00. 
— ing P. H. WATSON, 
E. 8S. RENWICK. 
NOTICE! NOTICE!! 
T= subscriber hereby tenders his services to any person 
wishing to employ a Clerk, either in a wholesale or re- 
tail store, Book-keeper, Collector, Agent, travelling er fixed 
or any other like business. Hecan furnish testimonials o 
a good moral character, of natural talents for business, and 
education, and of industrious habits. Persons wishing to 
employ will p'ease address, (post paid.) in time for their let- 
tera to be received by the Ist of December, 
E. L. WILSON, 
Sandy Run, Cleveland Co., N. C. 
The Washington “ Union” and the “ Republic” will please 
copy three times, and each forward account and a paper con- 
taining an insertion. Nov. 1. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to ‘ 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20, 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


June 7 











DRS. MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 
- MEDICAL CARD. 
ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 





THE BOSTON ALMANAC FOR 1850, 
Pus popular Annual, beautifully embellished, bound in 
cloth, and gilt, surpassing any previous number in the 
elegance of its —_ and the value of its contents, will be 
published about the middle of November. 
IT WILL CONTAIN— 

A new Railroad and Telegraph Map of New England and 
the greater part of the State of New York. Over sixty rail- 
roads are «xhibited, and all the important places on the 
routes. It is finely engraved on steel, and is alone worth the 
price of the whole work. 

Calendarand memoranda pages embellished with vignettes 
of the twelve Presidents of the United States, with brief 
statistical sketches imparting new information. 

A complete City Record, being a systematic compilation of 
the various departments of the Government, recent laws, 
finances, public improvements, including the water works, 
(with fine engravings,) a business directory of Boston, tables 
of streets, wharves, halls, buildings, offices, societies, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, expresses, omnibuses, mxils and postages 
to all parts of the world, rates uf wharfage, weather tables, 
local events, &c 

State Government, probate courts and commissioners of 
insolvency in Massachusetts; United States Government, 
with members of Congress politically designated; general 
events during the past year of tumult and change ; and 
many other useful statistics 

This Almanac has 220 clorely printed pages, and contains 
more than an ordinary octavo of five hnndred pages, which 
would sell for two or three dollars. For the Almanac, the 
price is only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, with a liberal 
disc ‘unt at wholesale. It is retailed at all the stores in New 
England, and the cities of the South and West. 

The work will in future be conducted by the undersigned, 
agreeably to arrangement with the late 5. N. Dickinson, its 
former proprietor. 

Orders sent immediately to Messrs. B. B. Mussey & Co., 
29 Cornhill, or to Mr. Thomas Groom, 82 State street, Pub- 
lishers, will be early answered. 

Nov. 15—3t 


COOLIDGE & WILEY. 

LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 

Ct DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegrapb 

Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 

Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
County court—first Monday in February, May, and Uc- 
tober. 


Cireuitcourt—second Monday in June and November. 
Og Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, !llinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
WILLIAM W. FARWELL 





Jan. 4—ly. 


—— 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 

V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
¢ for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver. 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress atreet; New Yor; 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of J hird 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, . 
ox S.M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sy1). 
scription, and Col'ecting Agent, No. 10 State street, » 


(Jonrnal Building,) is elso agent for the National — 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
HE Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms j 
published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advance, whee 
tain'ng thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with en- 
ee oe a Structure and anatomy of the entire 
uman with familiar explanations, ily 
stood by ol daapes. . Gene toy enter. 
The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journal of 
Health, embracing the true principles of Life and J 9 £evi- 
ty, has now been before the public several years: and they 
Y have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly 
circulation of upwards of Fitteen ‘Thousand ecpies. ‘This 
Journal is edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners 
aided by nnmerous able contributors in various parts of our 
own and other countries. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 
Nov. 15—3m Clinton Hall, 129 and J3i Nassau st., N.Y. 








THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
ie Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty- 
six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in ad- 
vance. 

To re'orm and perfect ourselves and our race, is the most 
exalted of all works. To do this, we must understand the 
human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Vital Magnetism, embrace, and heuce fuily expound all the 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and canses of 
misery—constituting the philosopher’s stone of Univerrs} 


Trath. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location 
of some phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving 
or an article on their combinations; and also the organiza. 
tion and charac‘er of some distinguished personage, accom 
panied by a likeness, together with frequent artieles on 
Physiognomy and the Temperaments 

The Phrenological Journal is published by 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassan st... N. York 
To whom all communications should be addressed. , 
Nov. 15—3m 





"HE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC IASq1- 
TUTE, 
CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—sity. 








GREAT IMPR OY EMENT IN PLANING ,TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


i ly subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongaeing and grooving machine. 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint elapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa! amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street. East Boston, Mass. 


i= The abvve Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer for sale the machine. 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them, 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,and Missouri: 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1550, 
| ge eye by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices : 

For one thousandcopies = - - $20.00 

For one hundred copies - - 2.50 

For one dozen copies - - . 40 

Forasinglecopy- - ° - 5 

The Almanac has been compiled by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thonsand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of secnring the 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends throughout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorough circulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanacs by the hundred or thousand will be 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they can be sen$. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by muil will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Sept. 20.—tf No. 61 John street, New York. 





BOAR DING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 361 Chestnut street, 
between Rouurth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 





LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Mair 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 
JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 





of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire. 
Miesouri, Illinois, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas. 
Jan.6.—tf 





FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 

DR. HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 

T= astonishing success which has attended the use of 
this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or falling 

sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as a reme- 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 
There is no other reliable remedy. It has been said that epi 
lepsy is incurable. This, however, is not the fact. Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract bas and is constantly curing this distress- 
ing complaint, as the following testimony, received from 
physicians and others, will show: 

Judge Rundall, 156 Henry street, New York, having used 
the Vegetable Extract successfully in his family, highly rec- 
i8 it to all persons who are afflicted with fits. 





JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W., LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 


EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES 

Noteseon all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittanees 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

" COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 


favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE, 
Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
O¢F~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov. 15—tf 








WANTED, 
A MALE ‘TEACHER, to take charge of a Manual Labor 
School in the West, for Colored People. The school is 
situated in a pleasant and healthful section of country. It 
has been founded on a bequest left by a deceased vhilanthro- 
pist, and all that is now needed, to carry into effect his be- 
nevolent purpose, is a Principal Teacher uf the requisite 
qualifications. one need apply who cannot produce the 
most satisfactory testimonials of character and competence. 
Communications on the subject, post paid, may be ad 
dressed to G. BAILEY, 
Nov. 8. Washington, D. C, 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsello: 
at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Gosieons connected with the profession, of all kinds,put o 
tnally attended to. Jan. 


NEW BOOKS AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOS- 
ITORY, NEW YORK, 


REVIEW of the Canses and Consequences of the Mex- 

jean War. By William Jay. 333 pages i2mo, bound 
in cl th, and lettered. Price 75 cents; in paper covers, to go 
by mail, 50 cents. 

A Tribute for the Negro: A Vindication of the Moral, In- 
tellectual, and Religious Capabilities of the Colored Portion 
of Mankind. Demy octavo, nearly pages, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, bound in cloth, full gilt back and side, 
pte 33 engravings, Published in Manchester, England. 

ice $3. 

Law and Government: The Orivin, Nature, Extent, and 
Necessity of Divine and Human Government, and of keli- 
gious Liberty By Harman Kingsbury. 236 pages 12mo, 
cloth and gilt. Price 50 cents. 

Free Soil Minstrel: A Republication of the Liberty Min- 
strel, with considerable additions. 228 pages 12mo, cloth 
bound, and lettered. Price reduced to 37 1-2 cents. 

The Black Code of the District of Columbia, in force Sep- 
tember 1, 1818. By W.G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law. A 
beantifal covered pamphlet of 64 pages octave. Price 25 
cents. 

Amanda: A Tale for the Times. By Dr. W. H. Brisbane. 
Originally published in the National Era. 52 pages 12mo, 
covered. Price 12 | 2 cents. 

Calumny Refuted by Facts from Liberia. By the Author 
of “A Tribute for the Negro.” pages 12mo, covered. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. Published in London, 1848. 

Address to the Non-Slaveholders of the South, on the So- 
cial and Political Evils of Slavery. A Tract of 58 pagee— 
$35 per 1,000, $4 per 100, 50 cents per dozen, 5 cents single. 

Narrative of Nehemiah Caulkins, an Extract from “Amer- 
ican Slavery as It [s.” A ‘Tract of 24 pages—$14 per 1,000, 
$1.50 per 100, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single 

Resolutions of the Wisconsin Legislature, on the Subject 
of Slavery; with the Speech of Samuel D Hastings in the 
Assembly, Madison, Jannary 27, 1849. A Tract of 32 pages— 
$18 per 1,000, $2 100, 30 cents per dozen, 3 cents single. 
Address of the Free Soil Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Pe ple of the United States. 16 pages octavo— 
$1.50 per 100, 2 cents single. 

Together with a general assortment of standard publica 
tions on the subject of Slavery, at wholesale and retail. 

og A few hundreds of the Liberty Almanse for 1849, for 
gratuitous distribution. 

Books of every description, for sale in New York, will be 
obtained, un order, fer friends of the Society. 
ify ef 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, and s 
mode of conveyance by which the books are to be 3 
ALL tracts pamphlets ‘hing legs than an ounce and a 
half are charged two and a half cents each, for any distance, 
if sent by mail. WILLIAM HARNED, 

nt of the Am. and Foreign Anti-Slavery Societ 








Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth avenue and Twen- 
ty-sixth street, New York, states that Mr. Charles H. 
Boughton, a member of his family, had been so severely af- 
flicted with epileptic fits for many years, that he was obliged 
to relinquish his business. Having used Dr. Hart’s Vegeta- 
ble Extract, (says Mr. Pratt,) he was soon restored to per- 
fect health, and left this city for the State uf Ohio, to resume 
his business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s church, Spotswood, 
New Jersey. who has been afilicted with epileptic fits for 
more than forty years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract, and his health has been so much improy- 
ed, that he hopes by Divine blessing to have no more fits, 

Epileptic Fits, 
Of twenty-seven years and siz manths, cured by the use of 
this truly wonderfulamedicine. 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of William 
Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted with epileptic fits 
twenty-seven yearsand six months. After travelling through 
England, Scotland, Germany, and France, consulting the 
most eminent physicians, and expending, for medicine, med- 
ical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned 
with his son to this country in November last, without re 
ceiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using Dr. 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 

Mr. Wiliiam Secore’s letter to Dr. Hart. 

I have spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and 
medical attendance. I was advi-ed to take a tour to Europe 
with him, which I did. I fir-t visited England. I consulted 
the most eminent physicians there in respect to his case ; they 
examined him, and prescribed accordingly. I remained there 
three months without perceiving any change for the better, 
which cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, pocketed 
by the physi-ians; and the most that | received was their 
opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, and 

Positively Incurable, 


I accordingly left England, travelled through Scotland, Ger- 
many, and France, and returned home in the month of No- 
vember last, with my son as far from being cured as when | 
left. 1 saw your advertisement in one of the New York pa 
pers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, seeing 
your statements and certificates of 80 many cures, some of 
twenty and thirty years’ standing; and | can assure you | 
am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to 
Perfect Health, 


His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit bim for busi- 
ness, is entirely restcred, with the prospect now before him 
of life, health, and usefulness. He is now twenty-eight years 
of. age, and twenty-seven years and six months of this time 
has been afflicted with this most dreadful of diseases, tut, 
thank God, is now enjoying good health. 
Now, sir, faith without works | don’t believe in. To say 
I shall be ever grateful to you is one thing; and as I here 
enclose you one hundred dollars, I have no doubt you will 
consider this another and quite a different thing The debt 
of gratitude I still owe you; but please accept this amount 
as interest on the debt in advance. 
Yours, very respectfully, WILLIAM SECORE. 
Two Remarkable Cures. 
Banecor, Marne, June 5, 1849. 


GentTLemen: I have the pleasnre of informing you that 
Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract has b -en the means of effecting 
a complete cure of a married lady who has been afflicted with 
fits four years. I bave another case of a girl in the city, who 
has been afflicted with fits four years. Her age is sixteen. 
I have the pleasure of informing you that in both cases a 
complete cure has been effected by the use of Dr. Hart's 
Vegetable Extract. In haste, I remain yonrs, 

DAVID BUGBEE. 

Messrs. THomas & Migs. 


The Time is not Far Distant, 
When thousands who are now trembling under the hand of 
this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may 
prove fatal, will find permanent relief, and be restored to new 
life, by using this celebrated medicine. 
Over One Thousand Certificates 
Have been received in testimony of the beneficial results 
produced by the use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 
Os Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 
Price: One package - - + + = « . 
Four packages - - - + «= « 10.00 
Eight packages- - - - = = 20.00 
OF It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico,and West 


ndies. 

This valuable medicine can be obtained of the following 

ents : 

— B. & D, Sands, corner of William and Fulton streets, 
New York. 
Abel Tompkins. 38 Cornhill, and Seth W. Fowle, Boston. 
Dr. Dyott, 132 North Second street, Philadelphia. 
Seth S. Hance, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. J. H. Keed & Co., Chicago. 
G F. Thomas, (late Thomas & Miles,) 169 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Sept. 6.—eotNevl6 





No. 61 John street. 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 

erating Slaveholding among them 

ne b ‘be Saas Myon F 

ican 

and for sale at their van 

ahundred; single 


April 20. 








IAM. ED, 
“61 Jobn stevet. Mew Veck. 





JUDGE JAY’S REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN 
WAR. 
Cheap, for Gratuitous Circulation. 
Fo gratuitous circulation, this admirable work can now 
be had, in paper covers, at the following rates, much 
cheaper than even unbound tracts, viz: rit yt one 
nm rT 
dolla ee BROWN, 216 Cornhill, Boston, © “PPI & 
WILLIAM HARNED, 61 John street, New York. 
84 Arch street, Phila. 








ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Khenmatism 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspe sia, Constipation, Diarrhea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dia- 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter formerly of 
Morristown, N.J., and recently of the Round Hill Retreat 
Massachusetts. ‘ 
This Institution was built expressly for a Water Cure 
Establishment, is capable of accommodating fifty patients 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quaiity. : 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment , but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. : 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nu- 
merous and astonishirg cures which have been effected at 
this institutior, (notwithstanding they have permission trom, 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify to the benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathiec treatment. 
“ Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in thi» 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the Mexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Has been constructed after the Europesn plan; every reom 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath: The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. . 

Parkeville is about uine miles from Philadelphia, sur. 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising ‘armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
‘There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity, 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, wou!d also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

Terms—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Kight Dol ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l uther charges, exceptwashing. Those re- 
quiring extra accommodation, will be charged accordingly. 

The water treatment is not a panacea that will eure w/! 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil. be at liberty to become patients ur not, as 
they think proper. This examination cau be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 

is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distauce can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SamueL Wess, Secretary, 58 
Scuth Fourth St., Fhiladelphia, or to Dr. DExTER, on the 
premises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or #ad- 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 


VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 

ACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A com\- 

lation from the writingsof Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. kK. 

Giddings, Hon. J G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations ot 

the United States Government to Slavery, and embracing # 

history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects. By Lo 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second edition of a collec- 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. Rogers. Price, in 
neat cloth binding, $1. 

Narrative of the Life of William W. Brown, a Fu- 
gitive Slave; written by himself. Complete edition—tenth 
thousand. Price 25 ceuts. 

Auto-Biography of H.C, Wright: Human Life, illus- 
trated in my individual experience as a Uhild, a Youth, and 
a Man. By Henry C. Wright. “There is properiy no hie- 
tory; only biography."—R. W. Emerson. Price $1. 

The above works are just published and for sale by 

Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston 











REVOLUTION IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
Holden’s Illustrated Dollar Magazine. 


INCE the death of the projector of this popular Maga- 
zine, the property has paesed into the bands of the sub- 
scriber, Who will continue to publish it at the Publication 
Office, 
No. 109 Nsssau Street, New York, 


THE NEW VOLUME, 


To be commenced on the let of January, 1850, will comprise 
many important improvements, which, it is believed, will 
render the Magazine one of the best periodicals published 
in the country, as it certainly is the cheapest. Among thes¢ 
improvements will be new and beautiful type, fine calender- 
ed pvper, a higher order of illustrations than those heretufore 
given, aud contributions from sume of the ablest writers in 
America. is the aim of the proprietor to publish a Popu- 
lar Magazine, adapted to the wants cf all classer of reading 
people in the Republic, yhich shall be both instructive and 
amusing, and free alike from the grossness whicb character- 
izes much of the cheap literature of the day, and from the 
vapidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magazines.”” The [llus- 
trations will consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood 
by the best artists; 

Portraits of Remarkable Persons and Views of 

Remarkable Places, 
Illustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be ex- 
ercised, that no improper article or word shal! ever be admit- 
ted, so that it may safely be taken by persons of the utmost 
refinement, and read at the fireside for the amusement or in- 
struction of the family circle. 

The Review department of the Magazine will contain brief 
critical notices of all the new publications of the day, and 
will form a complete cbronicle of current literature. 

From the business and literary connections already ests)- 
lished, the best assistance that the country can afiord will 
be secured for completing the plans of the publisher, and 
nothing will be wanting that ample pecuniary resources and 
watchful industry can obtain, to make the Magazine the 

Leading Literary Periodical of America. 

The extremely low rate at which it is published precludes 
the hope of profit, except from a cirenlation greater than that 
which any literary periodical has ever yet attained; but, 
with the aew avenues daily opening for :he circulation of 
works of merit ; the constantly increasing population of the 
country; the cheapness of the Magazine, and the superiority 
of its literary and artistic attractions to those of any other 
work now issued ; the proprietor fearless y engages in an en- 
terprise which will be sure to benefit the public if it should 
not enrich himself. 

The Magazine will be under the editorial charge and 8u- 
pervision of 

Charles F. Briggs, 
who has been connected with it from the beginning. 

The “ Pulpit Portraits,” a series of biographical sketehes, 
accompanied by well-engraved Portraits of Eminent Divines 
of the American Cnurches, Which bave formed a conspicuous 
feature of “ HOLDEN,” will be continued in the succeeding 
Volumes of the Magazine, and will render it of peculiar value 
to religious people of every denomination. 

The Fifth Volume 
willcommence on the First of January nex¢, hut will be issued 
on the 15th of December. Each number will consist of 
64 Pages, and Numerous Engravings, 
The Terms are e 
One Dollar a Year 


in advance; the Magazine will be plainly and carefully ¢i- 
rected, and sent by mail at the risk of the subscribers. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost numbers 
can be at any time supplied when ordered, but will be «e- 
ducted from the time for whicb payment has been received. 
Kemittances may be sent at the risk of the proprictor, pre 
vided a description of the bills are taken, and enclosed in the 
presence of the Postmaster, as evidence ofthe fact. = 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies for 
$15. Numbers for the year 1848, excepting the month of 
Jannary, will be furnished at four cents each, and Bound 
Volumes in cloth with gilt edges, from July to December, 
inclusive, at $1 each. 

Newspaper publishers who will insert this Prospectus fort 
times, and notice the Magazine monthly, will receive a bound 
volume for the year 1849, and an exchange for the coming 
year; they are requested to send only those papers in which 
the Prospectus and notices appear. Letters must be «i: 
dressed to “ Holden’s Dollar Magazine, No. 109 Nassau “f+ 
New York,” and post-paid in all cases. 

Oct 25—3m. W.H. DIETZ, Proprietor. 


COMMISSION STORE. 


. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Deo. 23.—ly_ 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. 
parser Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Vhest*, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary "*) 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water ! _ " 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Sea’ #', 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks # 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, |. 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and i? 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. |. 


LARD OIL. 7 
LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quat!'); 
ra nen for combustion, also for machinery <* 
wootlens, being manufactured without acids, can tn aro 
purchased pped in strong barrels exp 
purchased and sh'PP‘Grdere reeaived and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indie 


and Canadas to 

















JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD, 
Nov. %—2m 


A 
OMS EMERY, Lard Oi) Manufacturer, 
Jan, 20, ae Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 























